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NEWS OF THE WEEK coal. Further, local authorities should be empowered 


to sell coal retail. This is an attempt, of course, to kee p 
‘ies way in which the Report of the Coal Commission a check on the coal merchants. 
is used will determine the course and temper of * * * 
industry as well as its degree of prosperity for years to 
come. The Commissioners cannot be sufficiently praised pit cominittees, of a 
for their courage, their sincerity and their impartiality, profit-sharing schemes, of | 


or their ungrudging labour. The Report is olf annual holidays with p 
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of which the Commissioners emphasize the importance 
the full and constant application of 


Finally, the Report recommends the establishment of 
system ol family allowances, of 
ithead baths, and the custom 


‘when prosperity returns.” 


and also 
serious but it is not tragic. It demands sacrifice from 
everyone —the greater sacrifices, we think, from the mine- 
owners—but it offers a reasonable certainty of future assumes, of course, 
safety for the coal industry if the substance of the advice — scientific discovery to the use of coal for the production 
given is secepted. The question now is whether there of heat, power and light. It is suggested that a National 
Fuel and Power Committee should be created to advise 


will he enough good will, enough patriotism, enough sense, 
marks on the dreadful waste 


enough, too, of enlightened self interest, to secure that the in these matters. The re 


Report shall be discussed with a firm resolve to inaugurate caused by soot and smoke in large towns are admirable. 
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bickering children. The Report is published at a shilling. principle has been spreading fast in private firms. Here 

Everyone ought to read it. Labour has always insisted on a flat rate, as though there 

* x * » were nothing to learn from the black-coated classes who, 

We must reserve the details of this very pregnant _ in effect, though not in name, do benefit from the system 

Report for further consideration. We pay it the compli- of paying a man more or less in accordance with his 
ment of saying that it deserves something very different length of service, age and private responsibilities. 


from a hurried judgment. But here we may summarize * * * * 

the more important points. Subsidies are condemned, It would be a bad prelude to the coal negotiations if 

and it is proposed that the present subsidy should not — there should be a national engineering lock-out. For- 

tunately the employers have decided to postpone the 
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operation of the notices which would have taken effect 
on Saturday. On Wednesday the strikers at the Hoe 
works in London decided not to return to work in spite 
of the earnest appeals of their union leaders, who 
courageously pointed out that the strikers had put 
themselves in the wrong by not honouring their pledge 
to resort first to the machinery of conciliation. The 
leaders of the seven unions concerned were continually 
interrupted when addressing the men, and only three 
men voted for a return to work. This was an ominous 
sign, for if the unions cannot be trusted to abide by 
agreements, collective bargaining hopelessly breaks down. 
Although the employers assert that their national lock- 
out notices are designed to help the unions to insist 
upon discipline, we cannot help fecling that their action 
is much too heavy. They produce a steam-hammer to 
squash a fly. The unions have repudiated the strikers, 
and the strikers are not receiving strike pay; therefore 
it seems that the strike would soon collapse of its own 
accord. 
* * * * 

Unfortunately the dispute about non-union labour 
at the Hoe works is not the only issue. Part of the 
impulse which is driving the strikers on comes from 
the general discontent with wages in the engineering 
industry. Wages vary so much according to local con- 
ditions that the engineering unions as a whole would 
prefer district agreements to a national scale. This is 
a strange inversion of the situation in the coalfields, 
where the miners have steadily refused district settlements 
in favour of the National Agreement. In the engineering 
industry the employers are holding out resolutely for 
a national scale. We cannot understand why. 

7 * * * 

We have written in our first leading article about 
the controversy over the Council of the League of 
Nations, and need not say much more of the important 
debate in the House of Commons on Thursday, March 4th, 
than that it was a process of extorting some kind of 
assurance from Sir Austen Chamberlain. The necessary 
undertaking that Great Britain would make it her first 
duty to get Germany accepted at once as a permanent 
member of the Council was ultimately given in clear 
terms by the Prime Minister. Much trouble and anxiety 
would have been saved if Sir Austen had spoken as 
plainly as his Chief. It has seemed to us obvious all 
along that he could not fly in the face of the very clearly 
expressed popular feeling on this subject. But he 
always appears to be vexing himself over detached little 
questions of honour, integrity and niceness of conduct. 

* * * * 

That is, of course, quite right in itself; all we want 
to point out is that if Sir Austen Chamberlain would 
state British policy in the large so that it could not be 
misunderstood, the little detached questions of honour 
(due to his having slightly committed himself here and 
there in conversations with foreign statesmen) would 
never arise. He is the soul of good will and would 
liberally pour out milk to extinguish flames; but such 
a speech as he made at Birmingham about the League 
controversy encouraged all the claimants to immediate 
permanent seats on the Council to go full speed ahead. 
Great Britain seemed not to know her own mind. We 
venture to hope, however, that all will yet be well, 
because if, as Mr. Baldwin says, the first duty is to get 
Germany on tothe Council, all other claims must fail while 
Germany adamantly refuses to accept the simultaneous 
election of any counter-balancing Power. 

* * * * 


There is also the plucky consistency of the Swedish 
policy for which we cannot be sulticiently thankful. 
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The conduct of the Swedish representatives at Gene; 
is heroically rigid. They refuse to join in any of th 
conversations with which Geneva is buzzing on the group! 
that all these are in the nature of intrigues. The Prope 
place for discussion, they say, will be the League itsel 
after Germany alone has been elected a permanes 
member of the Council, as it was understood at Locans 
that she would be. Sweden refuses even to consi | 
the argument that there can be any doubt on that point, | 
K x oe * 





Early last Sunday morning, after an all-night siti, 
M. Briand’s Government fell. He had moved a yy, 
of confidence on the question of the proposed tax 
payments, and there was an unexpected junction of 4), 
Left and moderate groups against him. Up to the ke 
moment M. Briand had hoped that the Chamber y, 
sulliciently alarmed by the monsters of its own creatiy 
to grant him M. Doumer’s Finance Bill. But it y, 
not to be, though the proposed tax on payments yo 
infinitesimal compared with the taxation on_ industy 
which has been borne in this country. After the Sent 
had restored most of the taxes which the Chamber hy 
rejected, it looked as though M. Briand was actually 
going to succeed, but the weakness of his position wy | 
that, though he threw out conciliation both to the Rigi 
and the Left, he did not conciliate the Right on foreig, 
affairs nor the Left on financial affairs. : 


* * * * 
M. Briand bitterly exclaimed that the Chamber wa 
“congenitally incapable” of dealing with finance, 


M. Lamoureux, the Reporter of the Finance Commission 
who ought to know as his Commission itself had treated 
M. Doumer’s Bill very cavalierly, told the deputies that 
they were cowards. The essential reason for the une: 
pected fall of the Government was that when a casu 
proposal was made to establish monopolies for oil ani 
sugar M. Doumer, who was afraid of further offending the 
Socialists, thought it wiser not definitely to repudiat 
such a scheme. This was too much for the moderates,| 
and in the division on the proposed tax on payment 
the end came for the Government. The tax on payments 
was the pretext but not the real cause of the disaster. 
* * * * 

Immediately after his defeat and resignation M. Brian 
rushed off to Geneva, but quickly returned to Paris t 
take part in the negotiations for a new Cabinet. Ti 
President first of all invited M. Herriot to form a Gover: 
ment, but M. Herriot refused for the’ magnanimous reaso 
that in his opinion M. Briand was the necessary man ii 
France at the moment. The President then asked 
Briand to form a new Cabinet and in this task M. Briand 
succeeded in “ record” time. On Wednesday he av 
nounced that he himself would be Minister of Foreig 
Affairs as well as Prime Minister. The new Minister < 
Finance is M. Raoul Péret. M. Malvy goes to th 
Ministry of the Interior and M. Painlevé to the 
Ministry of War. The personnel of the Cabinet as! 
whole shows that M. Briand has given up actively trying 
to please the Socialists. There is a prospect of a Centr 
Coalition, 

* * * * 

On Monday, in the Legislative Assembly, the India) 
Swarajists made their threatened demonstration agail®| 
the Government and walked out of the House. One be 
only to remember the facts of the Budget to understabl 
what a lamentably mistaken move this was. In the 
first place Sir Basil Blackett’s remarkable Budget remov® 
the old and heavy grievance of the Cotton Exes 
Secondly, it lightens the contributions of the provinees 
to the Central Government. Both these things 
benefits for which Indian politicians have long clamout’ 
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and which they said a greedy and malicious Government 
would never grant. Yetnow, when the Excise disappears 
bodily and local politicians in the provinces are offered 
the opportunities, which they used to say were withheld, of 
using a greater proportion of their funds for developing 
their nationhood, we get this ridiculous act of dis- 
approval. One would have thought that the Swarajists 
would somehow have tried to distinguish these provisions 
from the rest of the Budget. They might have made a 
good tactical point by asserting that Sir Basil Blackett’s 
concessions were entirely due to their agitation. They 
preferred to walk out. 
* % * * 

A curious incident followed. Mr. Patel, the President 
(or Speaker) of the Assembly, declared that as the House 
was clearly no longer representative the Government 
ought to bring forward only uncontroversial business. 
If it did not do so, he said, he might exercise his 
undoubted powers to adjourn the House indefinitely. 
That curious incident led on toanother. The non-Swarajist 
members visited Mr. Patel in his bungalow and angrily 
informed him that he had grossly insulted them. He 
has spoken as though every Indian member who had 
remained in the House when the Swarajists walked out 
was in the pocket of the Government. Mr. Patel quailed 
before the storm, and the end of the matter was that he 
withdrew a good deal of what he had said. It is only 
just to add that his position is as diflicult as that of 
the Free State representative on the Irish Boundary 


Commission. 
* ¥ 


* * 

Of course, the Budget will be passed, and it is not 

likely that certification by the Government will be 
necessary. The notable for other things 
besides the financial benefits which the Swarajists have 
For instance, the opium policy 
indeed, beyond 
trade will be 


Sudget is 


failed to appreciate. 
goes much further than was expected 

the requirements of The 
extinguished altogether except for opium which is grown 
So the Geneva Conferences which 
seemed to fail actually had a wonderful result. 
Another striking thing is the grant for archacological 


Washington. 


for medical purposes. 


have 


The Hindu doctrine of caste is based 
on the that the Ayran civilization was 
superior to anything that preceded it, but recent archae- 
ological research reveals that the Dravidian peoples of 
India not by any but had a 
civilization comparable with and apparently connected 
Sir John 


research in India. 


assumption 


were mcans Savages 
with the Sumerian culture of Mesopotamia. 
Marshall, in a very interesting article in the Times, 
ascribed this earliest civilization in India to the Dasyus, 
who overthrown by the Aryan invaders in the 
second millennium n.c., and perhaps cyen earlier. 

x * * * 


were 


The Civil War in China proceeds apace. Peking and 


Tientsin are cut off from both sea and land communica- 
tions. KReuter says that during the past few days the 
Taku forts have fired indiscriminately at all vessels which 
have tried to down the River Peiho. The 
issue has been joined in earnest for the possession of 
Peking, and it may be hoped that it will soon be known 
who is to win 


pass 


up or 


the prize of control over the Central 
write Peking, Tientsin and 
Taku are held by the armies of Feng and the so-called 
national army. Chang, the Manchurian War Lord, has 
Joined forees with Wu Pei-fu. The inactivity of Wu had 
been much longer than that of any other General, and 
some observers had thought that he was sick of the 
Whole business and would not reappear in command. 
His alliance with ( hang may not be more than temporary, 
as they have made no formal announcement of their 


Government. VW hen we 


co-operation. In President Wilson's phrase they seem to 
be “associated”’ rather than allied. They have the 
advantage of sea-power and their vessels have shelled 
the Taku forts. 

* * * * 

The Press is joining a little late in the hunt after the 
ideal of high wages combined with cheap production— 
the ideal that has been realized in America. But now 
that the hunt has started it is proceeding merrily and 
with a will. It is a pleasure to record such a promising 
fact. The Daily Mail has already sent its wage-earning 
commissioners to facts in America. The 
Daily Express is inquiring in all directions into the 
“Secrets of Hligh Wages.” The Daily Chronicle and 
the Sunday Pictorial are following the same trail with 
a series of articles. Let us hope that something will 
come of it. It is the true line of research. 

* * * * 

The Broadcasting Committee has issued its Report 
and recommends that at the end of the year the work 
of the British Broadcasting Company should be taken 
over by a Commission under Parliament with the 
Postmaster-General acting as its representative. It is 
proposed that the change should be made as easy as 
possible and that the personnel of the B.B.C., to which 
a handsome tribute of praise is paid, should be retained. 
It is assumed that broadcasting would always be self- 
supporting and that the State could draw something 
from the revenue. It may be objected that here is a 
new bureaucracy, but it must be remembered that the 
B.B.C. has had to deal with many interests and that it 
is probably inadvisable in the long run that these should 
be dealt with by private persons. The B.B.C., as it is, 
is State-controlled to some extent. ‘There is only one 
reasonable attitude for the public in a case like this and 
that is a willingness to judge by the results. 

* * * * 


investigate 


There have been strange thefts lately of pictures— 
four small pictures by Constable from the National 
Gallery and one by Birket Foster from the Guildhall 
Art Gallery. The Constables were apparently stolen 
by a visitor in broad daylight. Three of the Constables 
and the Birket Foster were returned through the post to 
the Daily Mail. The pictures, though packed with the 
callous carelessness, have not 
damaged. The mystery is that thieves 
well-known pictures which it must be extremely diflicult, 


been 
should 


serk yusly 
steal 


most 


if not impossible, to sell. 
* * * ” 


Last Saturday afternoon the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon was burned down. We 
shall not go into mourning. The site on the banks of 
the river is magnificent, but the theatre was ugly ; its 
and the accommodation for 
The building 


colour was painful ; pro- 
ducing a play was dreadfully inconvenient. 
was in what someone, with gloomy happiness, called 
**the late marzipan style.” The theatre was opened 
by Helen Faucit in 1879, and, of course, many admirable 
and pious productions have been given there. We can 
only hope that the forthcoming productions will not 
have to be abandoned. This is an anxious thought, but 
we cheer up when we turn to the possibility of having 
a really seemly and well-planned theatre in place of 
the old one. 
* x a * 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent, changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 8rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101}; on Wednesday week 101}; a year ago 101,;. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87;; on VVednesday 
week 877; a year ago 89}. Conversion Loan (33) per cent, 
was on Wednesday 74|;xd.; on Wednesday week 743; a 
year ago 77}x.d. 
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OF THE DAY 
THE 


TOPICS 
FRANCE, 


“N 


GREAT BRITAIN 
LEAGUE 
BRIAND is dead; lowg live M. Briand!” The 


e old words almost summarize the situation in 
France; no sooner had M. Briand fallen from power 
than he succeeded himself in the Premiership. We are 
glad that it is so, for though M. Briand takes the French 
point of view which is not ours, he has always exercised 
his authority with skill and urbanity and with more 
tolerance than is possessed by many French statesmen. 

His temporary eclipse, though it seemed at the moment 
to be a tiresome new complication in an already over- 
complicated situation, may, after all, have beneficial 
reactions if it makes the French nation feel that no 
French Government is stable enough to press a risky 
and audacious foreign policy. It may be hoped, in fine, 
that there will be less tendency than before for the 
French Government to serve its foreign policy at whatever 
cost to the League. It will be all to the good if that 
policy loses a little of its accustomed precision. 

It is useless to try to predict events in France, for 
the the French deputies compels 
one to say that their actions are incalculable. M. Briand 
tried to steer a middle course and thus to draw enough 
support from both the Right and Left to pass M. Doumer’s 
Finance Bill. The fate which visited him is enough to 
make Robinson Crusoe’s father retract his illuminating 
homily on the virtues of the middle way. At least that 
might be so if M. Briand had steered a middle course in 
fact as well as in intention. What he really did was to 
try to please the Left in foreign policy and to try to please 
the Right in finance. 
rather than the true doctrine of in medio tutissimus ibis. 
It was no more satisfactory than that fatal combination 
of dissimilars achieved by the person in Dickens who, 
being unable to discover a work on Chinese Metaphysics 
read the articles on “ China” and “ Metaphysics ” in an 
“combined the information.” 


AND 


irresponsibility of 


This was a kind of zig-zagging 


encyclopaedia and 

The deputies have covered themselves with discredit. 
They have thought of nothing but their own safety. 
They have said in effect to all Frenchmen, “ You don’t 
want to be taxed? Then you need not be taxed! We 
are Frenchmen too, and we loathe taxation. Besides, if 
we voted for what all men detest we should lose our 
One not know what to say of such a 
situation except that it is a sorry spectacle to see a rich 


seats.” does 
nation refusing with open eyes month after month to 
meet its obligations. 

We do not, however, want to look into the affairs of 
France in this article more than is necessary to put them 
in their proper relation to the future of the League. 
Let us now examine the attitude of our own country 
If Mr. Baldwin had been Foreign 
Secretary instead of Sir Austen Chamberlain the crisis 


towards the League. 


would have been much less acute and there might have 
Our warrant for saying this is that 
the debate in the House of Commons on Thursday, 
March #th, was saved by Mr. Baldwin. Sir Austen pro- 


duced a smoke screen of enormeus size and great density, 


been no crisis at all. 


in which various little objects which were regarded as 
concessions and assurances were seen bobbing about. 
Of course, he was, as he always is, elaborately suave, and 
he created an atmosphere of importance as though his 
words were full of fate, and of mystery as though he 
spoke of arcana which ordinary mortals must not gaze 


upon. He seemed to be saying all the time that he was 


——__ 
——— 


doing his duty and that nothing would deflect him from it 
And yet his hearers were beset throughout by painf 
doubts as to whether what he was saying was really his 
duty or anything like it. He omitted to explain why the 
appointment of other members to the Council of th, 
League just now should be a matter of such urgency 
as France has discovered it to be. He talked g good 
deal about the necessity of free consultation jy the 
Council—consultation which was not prejudiced by rigid 
pre-conceptions. With such a doctrine we must all jg 
principle agree, but it was surely mistaking the Locam) 
spirit to make it cover an absence of a clear poliey jy 
this country at the very time when all other countries 
had expressed their policy not only with exactnes 
but with a good deal of clamour. 

Mr. Lloyd George pressed Sir Austen for specific answers 
to specific questions, and though these questions wep 
well framed and directed they did not include what js 
perhaps the most important question of all. Is it or js 
it not true that Sir Austen, when in Paris, encouraged 
the Spanish Ambassador, Sefor Quinones de Leon, to 
believe that Great Britain would support immediately 
the claim of Spain to a permanent seat on the Council ? 
Apparently the acceptance of Spain was to be the prelude 
to a similar demand ly Poland. The disclosure of this 
move caused Spain ten:porarily to drop out of the running, 
and Poland became the first favourite for a permanent 
seat at onee. Lately there has been talk of what is called 
a compromise by which Spain would get the permanent 
seat and Poland would be clected as a non-permanent 
member of the Council. To call this a 
is really a misuse of words. 


** compromise ” 
The whole transaction is 
distasteful, for it belongs to that category of diplomacy 
outside the League which, if it were pursued far, would 
deflect the whole purpose of the League and bring it 
into disrepute and ultimately to failure. 

When Sir Austen Chamberlain, standing so upright 
that his head was above the clouds, spoke of the necessity 
of having a free hand at Geneva and of deciding nothing 
in advance, he ignored familiar facts and the common 
talk of Mr. Baldwin, as we said, 
the Although he most loyally refrained from 
any language which would discredit his colleague, hi 
went straight for the essential thing and promised that 
the British delegates at Geneva should devote thei 
attention to seeing that Germany became a permaneni 
member of the Council at the present meeting. ‘* That,” 
he declared, “is the primary business.” Here was an 
admirable example of clarity and 
difficult circumstances, 


men. came t 


rescue, 


common sense 1 
It is quite true that the first 
things must be done first. Let us get Germany on to th 
Council without the simultaneous 
counterbalancing Power, and let us leave till later thy 
question of the further expansion of the Council. 
Perhaps the only practical solution will be, as th 
British delegates have apparently suggested, that though 
only Germany should join the Council now the Assembly 
should appoint a inquire into th 
constitution of the Council and that the matter should 
be finally settled in September. ‘The Assembly must 
decide in the long run, of course, but we cannot helj 


soni 


election of 


Commission to 


saying that a wrong turn will be taken if the permanetl 
membership of the Council is not confined to the Great 
Powers. Only in that way can there be a really manage 
able Executive. There is never the least difliculty—na 
ought there to be-—in giving temporary representation 
on the Council to Powers whose interests are immediately 
concerned, 


Sir Austen Chamberlain has blamed the newspapers 
Frankly, we do not fellow 


for an iajurious controversy, 
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him. We cannot recall a time when British newspapers 
yere so much in agreement about an act of foreign 
policy. If Sir Austen had said at the beginning—as 
we believe Mr. Baldwin would have said—that Great 
Britain stood for the single plan of bringing Germany, 
and no other country, into the Council of the League 
at the present meeting, there would hardly have been any 
eontroversy at all. European statesmen are too realistic 
jn their politics to kick against what is inevitable. Great 
Britain and Sweden (who heartily disapproves of all 
these extra-mural plottings) would have easily carried 


the dav. Sir Austen, with the most honourable and 
pacific intentions and with a sincere friendship for 
France, has got us into an unnecessary mess. We 


sincerely hope that his great personal qualities will 
enable him to quell the storm at Geneva. But the storm 
need not have arisen. 


GERMANY AND FREE TRADE 


Tis a curious and paradoxical fact that the one great 
country in Europe which is most aghast at the 
sowing multiplicity and complexity of tariffs is the one 
where the tariff system was first of all reduced to an 
exact science—Germany. It is no seeret that Dr. Luther 
ind Herr Stresemann during their last visit to London 
expressed their concern that England, by imposing the 
safeguarding duties, was turning on her traditional policy 
of Free Trade and embarking on the broad road that 
leads to Protection. It would be casy to show that the 
fears of the German statesmen were in this respect much 
exaggerated, but the point worth noting is the alarm of 
Germany that she might lose England’s support in any 
steps she may take for launching an anti-tariff movement 
inEurope. Herr Schlacht, the President of the Re ichs- 
bank, has also been pleading for European economic co- 
operation, while Herr Trendelenberg, the German Minister 
of Economics, in a speech which he delivered in Hamburg 
last December, insisted on a simpler, less harassing economic 
system for Europe, and protested against the restrictions, 
the import and export prohibitions, the passport regula- 
tions, and so on, of the post-War period. The Times 
Berlin correspondent thus summed up the feeling in 
Germany which Herr Trendelenberg expressed. 

“In part the present temper which characterizes all discussions 
f trade policy is due to the multiplication of frontiers and trade 
barriers throughout Kurope, tending to exasperation, and hardly 
onducive to the more considerate methods of the pre-War period. 
Doubtless this is more and more directing the attention of serious 
business men to international arrangements in the form of hori- 
zontal trusts, and the ultimate arrival of some form of international, 
f not European, customs union. 

Germany, with her serious unemployment, her obliga- 
tions under the Dawes Scheme, her need for credits, is as 
anxious as England herself is for markets, but where is 
she to find them ? The Locarno spirit, powerful as it is, 
has not yet suceceded in quieting the suspicion and 
jealousy which still hinder trade between the Fatherland 
ind Poland. The Wilhelmstrasse has concluded a commer- 
cial treaty with Russia, it is true, but that treaty had a 
political rather than an economic bearing. It was 
intended to be a sop to Russia’s suspicions of Germany's 
political obligations under the Locarno Treaty, and all 
the advantages are with the Bolshevists, who by their 
State monopoly of trade in Russia, and by their inability, 
r refusal, to give foreign business men the protection of 
impartial courts of justice, have always a superiority 
over any other country with whom they conclude commer- 
cial treaties. Alsace and Lorraine are still an economic 
barrier to an effective settlement with France, while the 
recent commercial! treaty with England is, in German eyes, 
icopardized by the policy of the safeguarding treaties. 


In the countries of the Danube basin Germany also finds 
tariffs, where there was once a mighty Zollverein, and in 
place of the easy-going Austro-Hungarian Empire, a 
number of new, ambitious, self-centred States which are 
much keener on starting their own factories than on 
buying the products of Germany. 

It surely must be conceded that the present network of 
tariffs in Europe is inimical to the prosperity not only of 
Germany, but of all its other States, great and small, 
including our own. For the tariff has been metamorphosed 
in recent years, and has become not so much an aid to 
home industries, as a symbol of national pride, a sort of 
economic flag, an evidence of sovereign independence, 
a warning to all and sundry that within these holy 
boundaries there is a sufliciency of everything. The idea 
of exchange—-the basis of trade, and the first article of the 
true economist’s creed—has been forgotten amidst the 
racial animosities and raw ambitions of the new Europe. 
When a tariff becomes a means not so much of benefiting 
oneself as of hurting one’s neighbour in the sacred cause 
of a newly-formed national exclusiveness, the most rigid 
Protectionist must surely admit that things are going a 
trifle too far. Yet who can deny that in great parts of 
Europe, and more particularly in the Danube basin, the 
tariff has become not an expedient, but a passion ? If the 
Peace Conference had left the old Hapsburg Monarchy 
instead of giving the Succession 
What troubles 
have been spared ? 


an economic entity, 


States the right to impose duties, and 
disappointments might Europe not 
For the economic isolation of Russia might have by this 
neast and 


time disappeared, and the old traffic betwe 


west might once again have been in full vigour. 
League of Nations and of 
Englishmen as Mr. Montagu Norman, 
the Governor of the Bank of England, in helping the 
reconstruction of Austria Hungary has 
greatly impeded by the tariff walls which surround them. 
And until they are conside rably reduced, 

recovery otf Austria in particular, remarkable as it 


The admirable work of the 
such far-seeing 


and of been 
the economic 
has 


been, will not be complete. At the present moment the 
trade of Austria with distant countries is d ‘veloping at a 
with her neighbours, whom 
geography, common sense, and tradition have designed 
as her best customers. Vienna is the of all 
the mighty trade between east and west, between France 
one hand, and the Balkans and the 


East on the other. Artificial attempts to deprive 


greater rate than the trad 
natural centre 


and England on the 
Near 
her of the advantage which geography has conferred on 
her will in the long run prove fruitless. A policy of closer 
co-operation between Austria and her neighbours is the 
burden of the speeches of all the economists who have 
visited Central Europe in recent years. It is th 
ing refrain in that admirable report on the Economie 
Conditions of Austria which Mr. Layton and M. Rist 
request of the League of Nations. 


» dominat- 


drew up last year at th 
And, as they point out, the 
Austrian but a European question, for “ the ill effects 
of excessive tariffs have 
occasions by the League of Nations itself and at gatherings 


pi yblem is not only an 


been remenized on several! 


of European statesmen.” 

Exclusiveness carried too far in social life inflicts in the 
end more harm on those who practise 1 than on those 
against whom it is pra and the 
to the world of exchange and barter. 
alter 
ereat extent 
and steamship courses. In the end Nature is too 
And Germany, pondering on the loss of 


also applies 
Tariff architects 


valleys ; 


sanic 


l 
tise d. 


cannot remove mountains and river 
they cannot even modify to any 


tracks 


strong 


railway 


for them. 


markets, and the tariff walls which now divide the former 
Dual Monarchy, ts 
vencrable truths. 


apparently taking to heart those 
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THE “LIBERTIES” OF THE AIR to require, so far as the Air is concerned, first a prima 


I11.—SEA AND LAND CAMPAIGNS 


ET us make the opposite assumption to that of the 
L that our Air Force wins the initial 
bout for supremacy. What would be its functions in the 
course of the campaign? In the first place it would 
assist the Navy in assuring the safety of these shores. 
The action of acroplanes is circumscribed on the open 
seas owing to the necessity of carriers, though this side is 
But in the narrow seas they can 


last article 


rapidly developing. : 
operate from shore bases. Even if the extreme range of 
their action is no more than 500 miles, the zone of obser- 
vation and protection would be adequate. After all, 
nearly every great naval battle of the past has been fought 
within a reasonable distance of the land. An acroplane 
is a long-range gun. It may reasonably be held that 
bombs from the air cannot have quite the effect on a 
Jarge ship of shells from a heavy gun; but they may 
still have a very crippling effect, and they are more 
likely to hit their target. In a bomb of 1,500 Ib the 
explosive charge may be as much as 1,000 Ib, while in a 
shell of the same weight it may be as low as 300 Ib. 
That is to say, there is a far greater explosive power for 
weight, and it looks as if the ratio would soon be largely 
increased. Again, the rapid improvement in bomb 
sights will mean increased accuracy, so that it is easy to 
believe that an aeroplane dropping bombs from 10,000 feet 
may soon be a more deadly weapon than a gun firing at 
40,000 yards. Apart from the special work of its Navel 
Wing an Air Force must surely be an invaluable ally of 
the Navy in all its tasks—in defending our shores, in bom- 
barding enemy ports, and in any fleet battle fought inside 
its range of action. 

It must be the same with the land campaign. The 
Military Wing, subject wholly to the Commander-in- 
Chief, would perform its familiar duties of reconnaissance, 
spotting, and direct co-operation in attack. But the Air 
Force would have also its independent functions. If the 
range of a great gun is twenty-one miles, that of the 
aeroplane is anything up to 500. 
onee the command of the air were assured, would be able 
to cripple the enemy’s mobility, interfere with his trans- 
port and commissariat, and this not for the ten miles or 
so behind the front which is possible for artillery, but 
for hundreds of miles. An army has only two dimensions 
to fight in, but an Air Force has a third, and when troops 
are stopped by entrenchments the aeroplane flies over 
them. If an Air Force commands the air it can strike at 
the nerve-centres which I have spoken of, so that an 
enemy might be forced to surrender even though his 
armies had yielded little ground. 

It is important not to make fantastic claims. The 
three-dimensioned world of the air will not supersede 
the two dimensions of land and seas as the arena where 
the fate of nations is decided. There must be navies and 
armies to represent the normal expression of the citizens’ 
will to fight, simply because the normal life of the world 
is still conducted on land and on water. My suggestion 
is that these may be unable to begin to function until 
the command of the mysterious upper element is first 
secured, and that by means of this same element the 
power of resistance can be drained from the enemy armies 
and navies and from the civilian population behind them. 
Just as in many campaigns a naval victory a thousand 
miles away has frustrated the purpose of an apparently 
triumphant army, so the far-off pressure from above on 
the enemy’s heart may make every sinew of his defence 
grow limp. 

If this view is sound, the defence of Britain would seem 


Bombing squadrons, 


and independent Air Force, and secondly Naval and 
Military Air Wings. It requires an independent Air Force 
for two reasons : because such a Force would have Certain 
duties at the beginning and during the conduct of a cam: 
paign which it must perform quite apart from the Navy 
and the Army, and because only an organization who. 
sole concern is the Air is likely to make rapid and suce 
ful progress in that matter so vital to a new arm 
nautical research. 

But the position of an independent Air Force has many 
real diiliculties which ought to be faced. One concerns 
the Naval and Military Wings. Both Navy and Amy 
want for their air work men who are not only airmen but 
sailors and soldiers, and who can form a correct apprecia. 
tion of the naval and military problems involved. Th 
solution seems to be that a certain number of nayal and 
military officers should be seconded to the Air Force for 
training, and should then return to their special duties, 
There is the further question of how, in time of war, the 
three services are to be combined in one st rategical pur- 
pose. The answer, I think, is that a modern war is cop. 
ducted in the last resort not by service experts, but by 
civilians—by a War Cabinet, whose business it is to con. 
sider and harmonize the needs and capacities of Navy, 
Army and Air Force, as well as the not less important 
civilian assets of the nation. A more practical question 
is the desirability of a General Staff who will advise the 
Cabinet and will regard all three fighting services as 
equally in their department ; another is, whether in peace 
time the best organization would not be a Ministry of 
Defence ? 


10Se 
ESS. 
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Economy By CONSENT. 

These are matters which we may put aside for the 
present. Assuming the need of an independent Air Force, 
how can its functions be so defined as to combine economy 
and competence ? For our prime need is economy. The 
purpose of a future war, as I have said, must be to obtain 
a victory at the least cost to ourselves—and to the world; 
the purpose of preparation must be to insure, as far as 
possible, such a victory at the least cost to the tax-payer. 
Now, if the Navy and the Army are to continue in all their 
old duties uninflueneed by the new complexion which the 
Air puts upon their problems, there will be no economy. 
The Air Force will be simply a third service superimposed 
upon the other two, a fresh addition to the financial 
burden of the country. 

A redistribution of functions for the sake alike of 
economy and efliciency can only be accomplished by a 
frank discussion between the services concerned. It would 
ill become a layman to dogmatize. But it may be sug 
gested that aeroplanes, which can scout the sea for 150 
to 200 miles from their land bases, and have in their bombs 
a powerful weapon of offence, might be used for work 
hitherto allotted to the smaller and swifter craft of the 
Navy. With regard to the Army the possibilities are 
even greater—in coast defence, for example, and very 
notably in the defence of the overseas Empire. Our 
Imperial garrisons are spread out over the world, each 
self-centred and local, and, except after a good deal of 
delay, immobile. Acroplanes are like the Navy ; provided 
they have their ports they need not be localized. If there 
were a system of aerodromes and depots at key-points 
throughout the Empire, there need be less concentration of 
military units in pockets for local defence. 

THe EMPIRE. 


POLICING OF THE 


But there is one aspect of defence which is already 
beyond the domain of speculation, for we have actual 
facts to work upon—the policing of semi-civilized areas 
and the protection of a frontier against an enemy which 
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is not an Air Power. Instances of the first are Iraq, 
Transjordania and Somaliland. During the years 1921- 
1922 the coming of King Feisal and the withdrawing of a 
large part of the regular troops from Iraq were naturally 
invitations to disorder. Various tribes dwelling in the 
marsh country of Nasiriyeh, whom the Turks had never 
been able to subdue, showed a tendency to turbulence in 
May, 1921, and two days’ bombing from the air brought 
them to their senses. In September of the same year two 
chiefs in the Bani Sad region refused to obey Goverriment 
orders, and aircraft compelled their submission; in 
January, 1922, certain tribes in the Basrah area defied 
the Iraq Government, and, having been bombed after 
jue warning, made haste to mend their ways. More inte- 
resting still were the events on the Kurdistan fronticr. 
During 1919 three military expeditions penctrated to 
those difficult hills. Two did no more than burn several 
villages; the third did succeed in recapturing Sulai- 
maniyah, but it took six weeks to the task, and, though 
the outbreak occurred on May 24th, the column did not 
begin its advance till June 17th. Take as a contrast 
what happened in 1922. On January 13th the tribes 
attacked and defeated a force of mounted levies near 
Halebja. Next day five aeroplanes arrived at Sulai- 
maniyah, and on the 15th, the aeroplanes now numbering 
eight, bombing began and lasted for four days, when the 
trouble ended. It broke out again on the 27th, however, 
when four machines were sent from Baghdad, which flew 
180 miles, dropped their bombs, and returned to Baghdad 
without landing en route. This proved sufficient, and 
there has been no further turbulence. The comparison 
between the two methods is instructive. In the first case 
a total force of 10,000 men was involved ; three or four 
weeks’ preparation; a six wecks’ campaign; a con- 
siderable loss of life ; and a heavy expenditure in moncy. 
In the second, eight aeroplanes manned by sixteen men 
took the field within a few hours of the outbreak, won a 
lecision within a fortnight, cost very little money, and 
had no casualties. Joun Bociuan, 
(To be continued.) 


PARLIAMENT 


MEMBER. 


THE WEEK IN 

By New 
‘ igge attention of concentrated 

during the past week on events outside the House 
of Commons. The efforts of Sir Austen Chamberlain at 
Geneva are being watched with a good deal of sympathy. 
Although he expressed few opinions and gave no assur- 
ances in the debate on the League Council, the impression 
he produced (more carefully confirmed by the Prime 
Minister’s specch) was that the Government was now fully 
aware of the almost unanimous opinion in the country 
upon this subject, and that he himself would do his best 
to give effect to the wishes of the nation. 

A good deal of credit for this eminently desirable turn 
of affairs is due to Lord Hartington, who has been inde- 
latigable in his efforts to convince the Foreign Secretary 
that his views are shared by a sub- 
stantial majority in all parties. His speech in the debate 
Was admirable, and the fact that he found himself able to 
support the Government in the lobby after the Prime 
Minister's speech reassured many of his more timorous 


members has been 


Lord Hartington’s 


but no less anxious colleagues. 

It would be foolish to deny that great anxicty 
exists in all quarters with regard to the contents of the 
Coal Report, and still more with regard to its 
reception. It is felt that the next six weeks will be 
decisive in the post-War history of the country. Either 
We go on, or we go back at least twenty years. Such is 


the desire for peace on both sides that I venture to believe 
that we shall get through, if the Report contains even 
the germ of a settlement. It is significant that the 
engineers have obtained so much sympathy amongst the 
Unionist rank and file in their present dispute. If a 
debate were to arise upon this subject the employers in 
that industry would be astonished at the consensus of 
opinion in favour of district settlements. 

In the meantime the House has amused itself by dis- 
cussing more or less academic questions of Defence 
organization. Sir Samuel Hoare and Sir Philip Sassoon 
were able to listen to various dissertations involving the 
abolition of either or both of them with all the greater 
complacency because they succeeded in getting their Air 
estimates through without a division—no mean feat. 
There is a growing agitation in favour of greater co- 
ordination between the fighting Services. Suggestions 
were made on all sides for the immediate creation of a 
Ministry of Defence. So revolutionary a step would be 
unlike us. The constitution and powers of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence are to be discussed during the course 
of the session; and the probable solution of the defence 
problem, at any rate for the immediate future, lies in the 
reorganization of that body, upon a more permanent 
basis and with a Secretariat of its own. 

The main difficulty about the abolition of the three 
political chiefs of the war Departments would be the 
inevitable loosening of financial control, which might 
well involve us in greater expenditure than do their 
salaries at present. On the other hand, if general ques- 
tions of Imperial defence policy and strategy were defi- 
nitely handed over to a specific committee consisting of 
the Secretaries of State for War and Air, the First Lord, 
and the three Chiefs of Staff, and presided over by the 
Prime Minister, a great step would have been taken 
towards proper co-ordination. Enormous economies in 
administration could be effected—for instance, in the 
unification of the three medical Services. 

I understand that it is the intention of the Government 
to sit late into August with a view to avoiding an 
autumn session. 


A LEAD FROM LANCASHIRE 


I ANCASHIRE is again giving the lead to other parts 
4 of Great Britain. The Report of the Manchester 
and District Joint Advisory Committee, published a few 
days ago, is the most comprehensive document yet 
issued dealing with Regional Planning in this country. 
It concerns a district covering 1,020 square miles, situated 
partly in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire and Cheshire. 
The recommendations affect the future prosperity, health 
and amenities of at least 3,000,000 people. The respon- 
sibility for carrying them out rests with some ninety-two 
local authorities, whose assessable value is approximatcly 
£20,000,000. 

For the last six years the representatives of these 
public bodies, guided with great skill by Alderman 
Turnbull as Chairman, and the Town Clerk of Manchester 
as Hon. Secretary, and assisted in every possible way by 
Mr. G. L. Pepler, the Chief Town Planning Inspector of 
the Ministry of Health, have been preparing a Report 
that presents for the first time in history a bird’s-eye view 
of a district in which industry and commerce are probably 
more highly and completely developed than in any other 
part of the world. Not only does the report suggest 
principles to control the future development of this 
region, but it includes detailed information with regard 
to roads, public services, electricity, gas, drainage, water 
supply and other public services that will be invaluable 
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to the decentralized groups which are now beginning to 
set to work to prepare statutory Town Planning schemes. 

The good will and enthusiasm with which ninety-two 
local authorities have co-operated, and the manner in 
which their efforts have been supported by business men 
in the north-west of England, certainly sets an example 
to London. It is true that under the leadership of Mr. 
Harold Swann the London County Council is making a 
survey, but after all the L.C.C. is neither an economic 
nor a transport unit, and certainly a regional plan for 
Greater London ought to be prepared on the lines of that 
outlined in the Manchester Report. But we find Kent, 
Hertfordshire, Surrey and Middlesex each proceeding 
with separate joint schemes, which at present are not co- 
ordinated. Even in the Thames Valley certain local 
authorities have obstinately refused to join the work of 
the Joint Committee. Thus parochialism and lack of 
vision are handicapping the future development of 
London, and business interests, vitally concerned, ap- 
parently take no notice. It is to be hoped that those re- 
sponsible will learn from the example of Manchester. 

Only one or two of the main aspects of the Report 
ean be emphasized here. It is, for example, interesting 
to know that in one of the areas of England that suffers 
most severely from the results of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion there is a scheme to create rings of open lands 
connected by park roads, so as to restrict urban develop- 
ment, and to redress the balance between towns that will 
continue to possess their local independence and in- 
dividuality. 

Other aspects of the scheme that deserve special notice 
are the recommendations to preserve both existing 
open spaces and historical buildings of the past, such 
as the timbered Halls in which the district abounds. It 
is also proposed that the ravines or “ cloughs,” that at 
present in many cases are filled with tin cans and other 
rubbish, should be converted into picturesque open 
spaces. 

The method of procedure indicated is that the Central 
Committee should continue in existence so as to maintain 
unity, but that the scheme should be worked out in detail 
by fourteen decentralized groups. Already nine of these 
groups have agreed to carry out joint town planning 
schemes under the 1925 Act. This is a good omen that the 
work so well begun will be carried in time to a successful 
conclusion. B. S. Towxroe. 


AMERICAN SOUNDINGS 
IV.—ULTIMATE AMERICA 


— Pioneers of the American West chased the ridges 

of the mountains before them in the spirit of 
huntsmen. They could not rest till the gleam of the 
Pacific and its salt estranging waves Icft them apparently 
no more worlds to conquer. But it was only for a moment 
that their pioneership was arrested. They soon recalled 
how narrow, though so far flung, were the trails that 
crossed the continent. Again, there was almost as much 
to be discovered to the North and to the South as there 
had been from East to West. And so the great g 
went on as vigorously as ever, and is being played to this 
day. 

Bui, great as were the material and topographical] 
victories of the Pioneers, their psyc*.ological achievements 
What is it that makes America the 


ame 


were even greater. 


most vital, the most intrepid, and so the most successful 
country in the world ? 
The optimisin of her inhabitants. 


The answer can be given in five 


words Here is the 


secret of her success. All Americans are at heart opti. 
mists, but the Westerners are a super-variety of the breed, 
They believe that, come what may, they are certain to 
win. Even when they seem depressed and anxious, they 
keep alive, though strictly hidden away, the sacred flame. 
You cannot shake their belief that in the end all will p, 
well. They will not hear of over-leaping, or over-expand, 
ing, or over-trading. They see before them a perpetually 
rising market. Though when over-tired by exertion they 
may have some temporary sick fancies, they feel that 
these are but shadows. Amelioration, betterment, 
development are, to them, the only realities of life. 

Ilow can a people genuinely possessed of this belief 
fail? They have an unlimited and inexhaustible cregjt 
at the Bank of Endeavour. After all, what is that precious 
thing credit but a belief—a belief that you will pay you 
way, win, and make good and that nothing cm 
permanently arrest your forward movement ? 

it is, then, to the Pioneers of the West, to the men who 
first crossed the mountains and pushed on to overtake 
the retreating sun, that this creative optimism is primarily 
due. Their torches were fired as they crossed the 
Alleghenies. At once they began to pass the fire, not only 
forward, but back to those they left behind. Soon the 
whole continent was aflame. It is because of this that 
America holds that she owes so deep a debt to the men of 
the Western States. 

Before the days of the Pioneers the American was not 
the weighty, determined, hard-shell optimist that he is 
to-day. The early Puritans, to borrow a delicious phrase 
from the ample basket of Mr. Chesterton, ** pottered about 
and prayed ” like their Anglo-Saxon progenitors. They 
did not feel, like the Pioneers, that the world was a huge 
banner ‘‘ unfurled to music suddenly.”’ The American 
was not dynamic till the great Westward crusade, 
although, of course, it was largely men of the Puritan 
stock of New England who did in fact make the first West. 

Here let me warn anyone who needs the warning that 
it is the vulgarest of vulgar errors to think that nations 
grow strong and rich and prosperous because of their 
material endowments—their fine climate, their rich and 
virgin soil, their mines, their forests and their fecund 
rivers. These are but rich frames. It is, as I have said 
before but cannot say too often, only the energy, morale, 
and indwelling spirit of enterprise that give a People the 
prerogative of greatness. It was the optimist spirit of 
the Pioneers that crowned America as Regina Terrarum— 
the Queen of the terrestrial globe. 

But America must not rest content with such a crown 
and such a title. The arts which gave her her greatness 
must be practised and developed in order to maintain 
the conquest they achieved. More, she must learn to 
apply that spirit to the non-material world, to the world 
of ideas as well as to the world of things. Her new 
Pioneers must cross the spiritual plains as their fore- 
fathers crossed the never-ending oceans of grass. 

That need be no fancy. America, if she will use them, 
has all the faculties required for such an exploration. 
Her investigators in the realms of scientific metaphysics 
are already showing themselves vigorous, bold, and dis- 
cerning. Let them press on. Let them believe that 
they will win their spiritual conflicts and they will win 
them. 

But to do this they must put before them no material 
They must not seek the higher knowledge for 
They must seek 
* Will it 
ever be of any practical use to know this ? ’’ must be 4 
question for ever banished from their Their 
leaders must be the knight-errants of a new Holy Grail; 


coal. 


purposes of gain, however vicarious. 
to know merely for the sake of knowledge. 


Pe) 


minds. 
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snd must no more make a spiritual balance-shect than th 


Almighty. 
*«* High Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more.” 

In case anyone should ask for proof of this spirit of 
scientific and spiritual, as well as material, enterprise 
shown in the United States, let me draw attention to one 
fact—not a unique fact but a typical fact. The Edison 
Electric Company spends 200,000 dollars (£40,000) 
a year on research. Much of it would probably be 
pronounced by an accountant as not leading, or likely to 
lead, to profit. But the great Captains of Industry in 
America have never believed that it was either right or 
wise for them to reject any form of knowledge connected 
with their business merely because it looked as if it would 
beprofitless. They took not only the finer, but in the end 
the wiser, View that knowledge for the sake of knowledge 
could never fail to be of value. 

Though they are, no doubt, influenced to some extent 
py the belief that their research workers may at any 
moment stumble on something valuable when they are 
merely looking for abstract knowledge, I believe that this 
is only an excuse that they, as business men, make to 
for their investigations. In reality they 
value the work of the explorer and the pioneer for 
its own sake. They honestly feel that light is better 
than darkness, even when illumination cannot be shown 
at the office 


themselves 


to be something which can be ‘‘ cashed in’ 
and turned into dividends ! 


J. St. Lor Srracuey. 





TES’ DRUNKENNESS 


sone of extreme importance and perplexity awaits 
‘ the ¢ study for 
drunkenness : nor are the almost insuperable difficulties of 


S FOR 


ymmittee appointed to tests 


the subject more likely to be surmounted in virtue of the 
fact that the names, whilst distinguished and above re- 
proach, are notably not at all coincident with those of, 
for instance, the Committee, now under the Medical 
Research Council, to which we owe the authoritative 


extant, of the action of 
Yet obviously the 
problem is one in applied toxicology, which can be based 


the best 


alcohol upon the human organism.* 


study, far and away 


only upon assured physiological principles and data. 

Man is a microcosm, and poisons, like drugs (which are, 
with rare exceptions or none, poisons used medicinally), 
act selectively. This is the prineiple of chemico-therapy, 
Alcohol acts 
upon certain organs, tissues, functions, rather than, more 


to which we owe such drugs as Salvarsan. 


than, sooner than upon others: and this is a poison (or 
ntoxicant, if Latin offends and Greek does not) which 
lisplays, like many others and more than most, the 
phenomenon of idiosyncrasy. 


action that is to say, the part of his brain 


One man may first show its 
in his legs 

called the cerebellum, which controls muscular co-ordina- 
ion and equilibration ; and another in his tongue or his 


nper, Which are controlled (if controlled at all) by his 


i 


Unless one knows the man, and knows him 
mav fail to know whether he is 


erebrum. 


a a 


MUUNaCCLY, there fore, one 


irunk, or, rather, how drunk he is. The more we regard it, 
he more 


mT 1 
oDlem b¢ 


complex, more subtle, more insoluble, does the 
ome, except on the one simple principle— 

it the moderate drinker is moderately drunk, and so on, 
as Mere common sense and science would suggest. Here 
let us expr ssly confine ourselves to one question alone, but 
that admitt: diy of great and rapidly growing importance. 
It is th 
and, a fortiori, of an aeroplane. 

* Alcohol and the Human Organism. 


relation of aleohol to the driv ing of a motor-car 


(H.M. Stationery Office, 








Here two factors are of life and death importance: 
speed of response and accuracy of judgment. And here, 
fortunately, we have abundant, manifold, long proven, 
unchallengeable physio-toxicological data upon which to 
proceed. A few decades ago the experimenters devised 
simple and accurate means for measuring reaction time, 
as it is called, by means of an electric wire or two, and a 
clock the dial of which records hundredths of a second. 
When the subject of the experiment sees an object he is 
and the clock will record that, 
say, thirty-hundredths of a second were occupied between 


to make a movement: 


the appearance of the object and the response. By other 
means it can be shown that practically all this time is 
taken up in the brain—not in the nerves leading to and 
from it. The speed will vary with the individual and 
with his condition of fatigue, starvation, age, and so 
forth. If he be asked, as engine drivers are asked in 
practice, to discriminate between, say, a green and a red 
Evi- 


dently we have here an instrument, almost a toy but per- 


object, his reaction time will be much lengthened. 


fectly serious, with which we can make inquiries of many 
kinds Two or three 
decades ago there was a very fast Australian bowler called 
Cotter. content if they could 
play towards the advancing ball and time it well enough 
but “ Ranji,” 
him, could actually “ hook ” this bowler 


under innumerable conditions. 


Most batsmen were well 


to avoid disaster: as we all loved to eall 
at rieht- 


vased, 


strike 


angles to the fast coming ball, and put it where he pk 


Evidently his reaction time was unusually short. Now 
we have a total abstainer who, we all hope, will success- 
fully face the Australian fast bowler, Gregory, when the 
Test Matches come. It w nuld be of great interest to st idy 


the reaction time of Jack Hobbs, in the condition which 


he has maintained whilst breaking all the records of 
batting, and under the influ » of small doses of alechol : 
but such tests, even should he consent to take part in 


vostponed until the autuinn. 

that alcohol lengthens the 
till more does it lengthen the 
ment 


them, must certainly be ] 

For it is the proven fact 
simple reaction time and s 
reaction time when factors of discrimination or judg 


The classical exp ‘riments are those of the 
world-famous Professor Kraepelin. Towards the end of 
the nineteenth century he studied the matter. He was, 
like the overwhelming majority of doctors at that date, 
a believer in alcohol as a “* tonic,” and 
He found the Always 
‘acy of response are impaired by 


are involy ed. 


stimulant ” and “ 


so forth. facts °° very otherwise.”’ 
the speed and accui j 
aleohol. But the most reinarkable fact of all is that the 
subject of the experiment imagines himself to be doing 
better than usual. The cold clock, the judgment of which 


is uninfluenced by the “ mocker,” knows and shows the 


truth. Similarly the batsman, after lunch, even with a 
very little alcohol in his brain, reacts more slowly, mis- 
takes a yorker for a half-volley, or thinks he can ¢ 
the boundary, and hits the ball into the hands of the out- 
field. 


Cricket is the king of siti 


irTry’ 


, but only a and if 


cam 
vou spoil your play by this means or that you drop out of 
the 


side, sooner or later. Driving a motor-car on a 


public road is not a game, though many think it no more. 
The good driver is he who has a quick reaction time, with 
keen discrimination and eood judgm nt not least of th 
speed of moving ob) ers, aS when one 1S playing cr! ket 
or tennis. It is absolutely certain, beyond all question, 
that alcohol impairs these qualities. In what doses? It 
begins to do so at one lin some degree even in doses 
so small that no one would trouble to drink them except 
for experimental purposes. Lives and limbs are thus 
lost, all over the world, m | e and rapidly increasing 
numbers, every dav in the year. Is the driver, in these 
cases, drunk ? Often | ; drunk according to the criteria 
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applied at present, and likely to be accepted or proposed 
by the new Committee. Often he is not drunk according 
to any criteria which are likely to be proposed or accepted 
by public opinion—that “chaos of prejudices,” as 
Huxley called it long ago in another connexion. But it 
was the alcohol in his brain that cost the few hundredths 
of a second in putting on the brake, or turning the stecring 
wheel; or that made him think he could get through a 
gap when he could not ; or that permitted the fatal speed 
of travel which his sober judgment would have rightly 
feared. Was he drunk? Evidently the question, as it 
stands, is meaningless and impossible. Was he intoxi- 
cated? Yes, as surely as, and far more disastrously 
than, if he had been dead drunk in the tonneau and being 
conveyed home by a sober driver. 

Surveying the facts of motor-car accidents, and of 
industrial accidents—limbs caught in moving machinery 
and so on, most frequently on Mondays or other days 
after increased drinking—Mr. Henry Ford pointed out a 
year or two ago that mankind must either give up alcohol 
or modern industry and the motor-car. Many years have 
passed since in the United States, the Brotherhood of 
railway engine drivers banned alcohol altogether. That 
decision long preceded and had nothing to do with the 
recent adoption of Prohibition in that country. If you 
are fortunate enough to make friends with the splendid 
young men—the elderly ones are still young really—who 
take you across the Atlantic, you learn that, on the 
voyage, they do not drink: and as you lie in your cabin 
at nights with the fog-horn sounding, the ship going dead 
slow, close to where the ‘ Titanic’ met her fate, and 
recall the icebergs you saw the previous day, you are 
glad to remember that not even the most moderate and 
seeming harmless doses of alcohol are in the brains upon 
which your life depends. 

it is impossible to distinguish between the railway 
train, the liner, the aeroplane and the motor-car. What- 
ever the Committee on tests for drunkenness may decide, 
the time will come when we shall have to require that 
people who drive powerful and dangerous engines on the 
public roads must be without the drug which physiological 
inquiry has proved to be a nerve intoxicant even in the 
smallest doses. In this matter the difference between life 
and death is measured in hundredths of seconds and the 
reader must not be annoyed with me for saying so. 


CRUSADER, 


THE WOLVES’ COUNCIL ROCK 
W EK all know and love Mr. Kipling’s Jungle Book ; 


those who have seen something of jungle life 
perhaps love it best, for its wonderful touches grip them 
closer. To me the most striking of the magic pictures 
has always been that of the wolves on their Council Rock, 
since I have seen, if not the scene itself, at any rate some- 
thing very like it. 

In 1889 when I was young I was sent to settle quarrels 
between one of the Rajas of Rajputana and his tenantry 
in a small outlying district, or pergunna, of his State, 
which lay on the fringe of the large tract of hilly sandy 
country that is known as Shekhawati. The pergunna 
itself was well cultivated, but it included many low hills 
covered with scrub jungle, and broad, dry, sandy river- 
beds often flanked by belts of low rolling sandhills, 
covered with very tall grasses. Here and there rocky 
hillocks rose in these sandy stretches and overlooked them. 
Here jungle life abounded; the nilghai, or blue-bull, 


ranged in herds and did much damage in the fields, where 
they were held sacred, and no one was allowed to injure 


them. The small ravine deer were also numerous, as Were 
hyenas and wolves, while panther footmarks were frequent 
Women working in the fields slung their babies in cradles 
suspended from the boughs of trees to keep them safe from 
wolves, and even then occasionally lost them, The 
pergunna lay well off the beaten track, far from the y 
way ; in my six months there I saw but two Europe 
and had to ride fifty miles to meet them. 

The State gave me a couple of mounted men to guide 
and escort me in my work ; one was a Rijput, and the 
other a Mahomedan. I liked them both, especially the 
former, Chimanji, who was a pleasant conversable felloy, 
with a flowing black beard and large whiskers, We 
generally rode our horses, and sometimes used a riding 
camel. Chimanji was with me on the day when we say 
the wolves. 


ail. 
ans 
’ 


It was in March, and after a long day in a distant group 
of villages, we started to ride back at about four o’¢lock. 
We took a short cut home by a path that wound through 
one of the biggest stretches of sandhill and river-hed. 4 
strong wind blew right down it, and Chimanji’s beard 
and whiskers made a brave show when he was ahead of 
me. We had gone perhaps two or three miles when ap 
extraordinary sound reached us carricd down the wind, 
It was something, but not altogether, like the cry of 
hounds, but there was a wild eerie sort of note in ite 
Chimanji could not tell me what it was, and we kept on 
our way. The sound was persistent 
down, and then swelling again. It 
“ame nearer, and was evidently made by a number of 
animals, jackals perhaps. 
cries followed by a general chorus. 
a little, and we could see a rocky hillock less than half a 
mile away, whence the sound evidently came. 


loud, then dying 
grew louder as we 
Soon we could hear individual] 
Then our path opened 


We stopped and scanned it closely, and I could see 
animals, one or two, moving on the top. The tall grasses 
kept us pretty well out of view, and, as we were well down 
wind and I was very anxious to see what the animals were 
and what they were doing, I moved on quictly and Chimanji 
followed me,though I noticed that his mare was restless, and 
that he was very uneasy. However, on we went, the cries 
growing louder and louder, until I reached another spot, 
about two hundred yards from the hill, where I could see it 
well. It was now quite clear that the animals were 
wolves, and that they neither saw nor w_sded us. There 
were two or three flattish rocks on the top of the hill, and 
one large one about three parts up. On these, and 
especially the last one, every now and then full-grown 
wolves appeared, sometimes by twos and sometimes 
singly. They threw up their heads and gave tongue for 
about a minute and then disappeared. Then there rose 
a chorus from, apparently, as many as fifty throats~ 
the sound that had first reached us. 

Looking hard into the rocky hillock I could sce that 
it was alive with wolves, and after the big wolves had left 
the flat rocks their places there were taken by half-grown 
or even smaller wolves, which came up by threes or fours, 
sat or stood on the rocks for a while, and went down again 
when a big wolf reappeared there to throw up his head and 
start the chorus again. The smaller wolves were silent 
when they were on the rocks. I saw this performance: 
if my memory serves me, three or four times. 

Then I looked round and saw that Chimanji had halted 
about fifty yards behind me. As he caught my eye he 
waved to me violently to follow him, and turned and fled, 
and I lost no time in hurrying after him. My own horse 
had been perfectly quiet all the time that I was looking 
on. No wolves followed us; Chimanji, when I picked 
him up again, told me that he had seen a wolf down in the 
lower sandhills which had alarmed him. He had never 
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seen such a sight 


rived there from birth. 
That is the story, nothing more than that. I have 


times told it, but the Jungle Book, lately read once 
The wolves were 


or heard such sounds before, and he had 
“There is danger,” he said. 


some 


more, has brought it all back to me. 


not hunting ; wolves do hunt by day for I have seen them 
doing s0, singly or in pairs. These were a pack, and a 
wel large one, and were evidently stationary from the 
time when we first heard them. Possibly they had hunted 
ween baulked of their kill by a tiger, for we were not 
too far from famous tiger country. I do not think that 
x would have braved the anger of so many. But 
their cry was 
and object of 

I did not see 


1 
and ri 


a panthe 
these wolves did not seem to be angry, 
rather plaintive than fierce. The cause 
their gathering was long a mystery to me. 
the Jungle Book until a good many years afterwards. 
Inow think it possible that they were gathered in Council, 
not indeed by night, but by day. I saw no sign of the 
presence of any other animal. 

Other memories of my rather lonely sojourn in Kot 
are still with me. The well near the little rest-house ; 
the mellow song of the man who worked it ; and the sound 
and shine of the falling water ; the little garden of mari- 
gold and oleander, with its mud walls riddled with the 
holes of countless field rats and many snakes ; the bright 
and gay wedding processions ;_ the dignity and parade 
of soldiers of cur Army on leave to their homes; the 
villagers of another State gathered in arms to expel my 
surveyors, Who had been most scampishly persuaded by 
our people to advance bad claims to the melon beds in the 
river that formed the border. All these are pleasant to 
look back upon, but the one thing that stands vividly 
fixed in memory is the wolves’ gathering, and I doubt if 
I shall ever forget it. 

A. L. P. Tocken 
Civil retired), 


(Indian Service, 


SPECTABILTA 


Tue Imperial Conference in October should be one of the 
most important ever held. High on the agenda paper will 
be the question of the diplomatic unity of the British 
Commonwealth. Where do the Dominions stand in regard 
to the Locarno Pact, which stated that no obligation would 
be imposed on any of the British Dominions or on India ? 
All eyes will be turned on General Hertzog, the Prime 
Minister of the Union of South Africa, regarded as the 
leader of the centrifugal forces in Greater Britain. Let us 
hope that the conference can give us back the diplomatic 
unity which we possessed at the time of the Washington 
Conference and which we have since dispensed with. The 
situation is « delicate one, however; Mr. Mackenzie King 
will be thinking of his Nationalist followers in Quebec 
Province, and General Hertzog of his supporters on the 
“back veld.” 
* * * * 

I was present last weck at the crowded meeting of the 
Various animal protection societies at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, presided over by Mrs. Reginald McKenna 
and an excellent chairman she made. The object of the 
protest against the cruelty of keeping 


meeting was to 
and to 


animals and birds in 
demand further legislation on the matter. The resolution 
was passed unanimously and with much enthusiasm. 


constant confinement, 


One of the most eloquent speeches I ever heard was made 


by Miss Maude Royden. After listening to her I felt that 
it was impossible that we should continue to permit larks 
and other birds to be placed in cages in which they have 
hardly room to turn round. Public 
undoubtedly changing, and no one could have been 


opinion — is 


present at the Central Hall mecting without realizing 
how strongly many people feel on this subject. If we 
were to adopt the views of the speakers, all caged birds 
would be liberated, all Zoos be closed and no 
** blood * sports of any kind would be tolerated. 

* # * * 


would 


In pressing for reform, however, it is well not to be too 
far in advance of public opinion. Let the animal socicties 
begin by pressing for two immediate reforms, and they 
will probably be successful. Let it be made illegal to 
confine in cages any British bird, apart from canaries born 
in captivity, and let those animals in the Zoo at present 
confined in small cages be given more space, and be kept 
in conditions more nearly approximating to their wild 
state. Our London Zoo has made considerable improve- 
ments in recent years; it would be very churlish not to 
admit it. The question whether in an age of perfect 
enlightenment the keeping of any animal in captivity will 
be permitted must be left for the future to decide. In 
the meantime we can cordially support the efforts of all 
who are trying to educate public opinion about the 
considerate treatment of animals. 

* X* * * 

T wonder how many accidents occur in Great Britain 
every year simply because the law does not compel 
cyclists to carry a rear light. By 263 votes to 71 the 
House of Commons agreed to the second reading of Captain 
Brass’s Bill last week to compel cyclists to carry rear 

There can be no possible objection to the 
legislation. Motoring at perilous 


we have no need to add to its dangers. 


reflectors. 
proposed night is 
cnough ; 
* * * x 

A Reuter message from Madrid states that the Society 
for the Protection of Animal; in Spain has secured the 
abolition of the picador turn at bull-fights. According 
to the Society's paper, Noticiero del Lunes, a decree is to 
be issued at onee forbidding the killing of horses at these 
performances. Let us hope that the statement is not 
premature. Eighteen years ago I attended my first and 
last bull-fight on Easter Sunday at Seville, one of the 
red letter occasions of the Spanish bull-ring. To this day 
I recali the blast of trumpets, the brilliant sunshine, the 
glare of the arena, the serried rows of spectators below 
our box, the picturesque dresses, and the shawls of the 
women and the general excitement, but the principal 
impression was disgust. No picturesque and mediaeval 
trappings, no glamour could make up for the horrible 
the the On the 
programme, if my memory serves me right, several horses 
were provided for each bull. The wretched  broken- 
down nags were placed by the picadors in a broadside-on 
position, for the bull to charge at. Half the joy of a holiday 
in Spain was spoilt by the thought that the end of many 
of the horses seen in the streets would be the bull ring. 
If the picador is to be banned there will be no shedding 


spectacle of butchery of horses. 


of tears. 
* * * * 

Two years ago I met Sargent at luncheon in Boston. 
The talk turned on ‘The Thief of Baghdad,’ which Mr. 
Douglas Fairbanks had just produced. Sargent had been 
to Hollywood and knew mechanical 
the production : how the tower had been made, how the 
flving carpet worked, and how Pegasus (an old circus 
horse) lolopped away in those very real white clouds. 
Of the lissom Miss Anna May Wong he was, of course, an 
admirer, for her graceful carriage could not fail to appeal 


every detail of 


to him : but what amazed me in his talk was that he knew 
all about the other performers also. Ilere was the greatest 
artist of the age telling us of the details of a super film 


with the enthusiasm of a movie magnate and twice the 
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eloquence! Truly Sargent was a great man, great in his 
modesty, his catholicitty and his almost superhuman 
ene gy. 

* * * * 

Mr. Randolph Bruce is the son of a Scottish Pres- 
byterian minister and began life in the shipyards at 
Glasgow. One day he picked up a Canada Year Book and 
decided to emigrate. This was in 1880. He did various 
jobs, chiefly engineering for the Canadian Pacilic Railway, 
and finally acquired a lead mine. At his charming house 
on Lake Windermere I once had the pleasure of being his 
guest and learned something of his story, which is too 
long to tell. Enough to say, when I saw him last month 
in London he was on his way to Buckingham Palace to 
be received on appointment as Licutenant-Governor of 
British Columbia. One who has risen from a penniless 
Glasgow boy to a wealthy mine-owner ought to know, 
and Mr. Bruce says there is more opportunity now in 
Canada than when he was young. 

TANTUM. 


THE THEATRE 
YOUTH ON THE STAGE 


[‘‘Epwarp II.’—Curtstorner MArtowe—Tiik MARLowE 
Dramatic Society, CAMBRIDGE. |] 


Ir was suggested in this column a few weeks ago that 
Oxford nowadays permits University acting to be rather 
unfairly reinforced by a professional element imported from 
the West End of London. 

No one will make that complaint of the Marlowe Dramatic 
Society at Cambridge. Undeniably, their production of 
Marlowe's Edward 1] has all the “ freshness” that jaded 
playgoers assure us they enjoy. And so do I, when it doesn’t 
amount only to an exhibition of feet that know not where to 
place themselves, of superfluous hands that soap themselves 
uneasily, of knees that bend and quiver in moments of emotion, 
and, in general of that odd discontinuity remarkable in amateur 
acting —the habit of dashing at a speech or situation, polishing 
it off as a bit of the evening's work, and then relaxing into 
an anxiously detached surveillance over the other fellow as 
he takes the stage for his plunge. 

I cannot deny that some of these traits, so “* fresh,” yet 
so familiar, appear in the little Cambridge theatre. But they 
probably diminished as the week wore on ; and some of them 
were due, on the first night, I was told, to casualties caused 
by a local prevalence of German measles. This had involved 
sudden substitutions in several speaking parts, with the 
inevitable result : the prompter was compelled to speak them, 

A juvenile malady was thus disarmingly associated with 
a young man’s play, acted by young men. Marlowe is 
incredibly youthful. Armed with his mighty line—that is, 
with a monotonously end-stopped iambic decasyllable —he 
rushes headlong into his situation, without bothering for a 
moment about subtleties and finer shades. Gaveston is 
there, loudly determined to get back to his sweet Prince. 
Edward appears, clamouring for Gaveston. — Behind 
them rant and rave a pack of nobles, demanding Gaveston’s 
death; while a melancholy Queen [fsabel wanders between 
the rivals, begging for Gaveston’s return, yet wishing him 
well beheaded. The first half of the play gives the effect of 
a prolonged wrangle, only occasionally interrupted by King 
he scatters 


his 


Edward's facile largesse of “ honours’ which 
about with a makes 
in that line seem negligible concessions to political expediency. 

At last the young man gets his stage to himself and bhdward, 
He clears the puppets away and secures a lyrical opportunity. 
He is able thenceforward to display his gift for embroidering 
in this instance, Kdward’s * panys of 
So it always is with the youthful 
and it would long ago have been universally 


lavishness that more recent seandals 


upon a fixed situation 
abdicating Royalty.” 
Marlowe ; 
admitted that it is so, had not Elizabethan plays been studied 
and extolled mainly by scholars and pocts who dream over 
them (like Swinburne) in their libraries, and fail to distinguish 
between dramatic poetry 


the poetry that emerges from the 


————: 


relation of soul to soul—and the meditative or lyrical plas 
that was then so commonly employed to cover up b . 
incidents and a vacuity of thought. ied 

The Cambridge Edward did what he could, by sincer, 
of utterance, to turn the doating king into a tragie figu, 
and the young Mortimer spoke bravely in the plain “ Straigh¢ 
style. But, for the reasons already suggested, | need a 
closely scrutinize the acting. I thought that the PrOdiee 
had miscast or misunderstood Gaveston, who, though , 
“*minion,” was clearly, in Marlowe’s mind, no mere bok 
fitly to be habited as a fop or jester. The nobles say 004 
reasons for fearing him. He is to them more formidable thay 
the king, who fights his way through the stormy scenes vi 
no armour but a brown cloth jacket and the defensive habit » 
throwing down peerages for the pursuing wolves to gobble 
The production is indeed not nearly so good as that of Typjj, 
and Cressida a few years back. The acting will improve, but it 
would take a very long run, I fear, to fade the crudity Of the 
costumes into any decorative harmony—to match an aCid-ctee, 
vest with salmon-pink sleeves ; to soften the odd effec , 
throat-protectors that clash in hue with shiny little jerkin: 
topped by tobacco-coloured shoulder-shawls and termingte; 
by dangling baubles; to make bordered bath-towels sayy, 
less of the bathroom ; and to eliminate the queer femininity 
of aspect that forced poor Gaveston irresistibly to remind op 
of Lady Tree, the young Prince Edward of Sarah Bernhani; 
and Lady Martin Harvey combined, King Edward himself y 
Miss Cathleen Nesbit, and Baldock of a haggard suffragette ; 
the heroic days when Mrs. Despard and Mrs. Pankhurst we, 
aggressively proving that there is a rivalry, and therefore ; 
divergence, between the sexes. 


R. J, 


SPRING SUNSHINE 
[‘‘ As You Like Ir”’—-WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE ~Tne OLD Vie} 


Wuen Mr. Robert Atkins, accompanied by the good wish 
of grateful thousands, left the Waterloo Road to seek ney 
ficids to conquer, there were dark mutterings that Mr. Andrey 
Leigh, his successor, known up till that time only as a comic 
actor of merit (his Aguecheek was a fine piece of fooling 
would be too inexperienced a producer to get the best ou 
of the various elements that make up the Old Vie Company 
Mr. Leigh set all doubts on that score quickly at rest, and has 
proved himself a worthy pupil of a great master—which mus 
not be taken to mean that his productions lack an individualit 
of theirown. In As You Like 1/, the latest play of the present 
season, Mr. Leigh has surpassed himself. Here is not oe 
single blind spot ; not a false note: none of the rough edges 
that marred the performance I saw of Julius Caesar a short 
while ago. All is sunshine and frolic ; the ripe philosop! 
of the ages and a * Hey Nonny Nonny.” I would like espee: 
ally to commend Mr. Leigh: (1) for his beautifully rest! 
curtains ; (2) for the softness of his lighting and the results 
achieved by it without flinging crazy shadows across t 
faces of his players ; and (3) for his good taste in retaining Mr 
Roger Quilter’s entirely suitable incidental music. TI 
costumes designed by Mr. John Garside, who gave one of 

tender little studies as Old Adam, were, as always, a delig 
to the eye. All the world across the bridges, where, belie 
me, Shakespeare seems more alive than ever, was agog' 
know what its favourite make of Rosalind. |] 
was not, at first, quite happy about Miss Edith Evans. Queer’) 
enough, she often has this effect upon me. ‘Then I find mys 

bounding out of my seat with admiration for the perfect! 
of her art, particularly when her art leads her to have a ga 

with a man. ‘here were moments of great loveliness in he} 
Rosalind. Mr. Balio! Holloway, who at long last has com 
into his own, has never done anything better than his Mela® 
choly Jaques. How Shavian, if Mr. Shaw would only see! 
do the epigrams of this glorious creature sound to our model 
ears! I don’t think that the members of the present 0° 
Vie Company have ever been better suited by their pam 
Mr. Duncan Yarrow was delightful as Touchstone; Ms 
Neli Carter very charming as Celia. Mr. Frank Vosper, 
ward bound, to his great honour, from the West End, § 4 
tremendous acquisition ; a romantic actor of his ealibre i 
been wanted for some time. He has not yet got the piteh 

the theatre, and is inclined either to shout or to whisper. 
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jis is onlya matter of sufficient experiment, The Old Vic has 
jiready taken him to its warm heart; his spirited performance 
s Orlando will seal the bond. In short, then, an enjoyable 
vening such as one spends all too seldom in the theatre. 
Mr. Leigh’s next production (and the first of this play at the 
gid Vie) will be The Shoemaker’s Holiday, by Thomas Dekker. 
his Elizabethan farce has not been seen in London for many, 
many years, though we rollicked through it at Oxford in 1913. 
jtshould prove an interesting production, for though the play 
snot of much importance from the literary point of view, it 
is a great lark, and I should advise all parents who want to 
keep their boys out of mischief during the Easter holidays, 
jo take them to see it, E. S. A. 





ART 


FRENCH MASTERS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
[Tue FrencH GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL.] 


Tue significance of this exhibition centres in the fact that 
all of these artists, whose works are represented here, have, 
for better or worse, contributed towards the predominating 
influences Which permeate the progressive stream of art 
gs we find it to-day. In a longer article it might be possible 
to assess the value of these influences. In so short an article, 
however, it will, perhaps, be permitted to state that, since 
most of these influences have been felt in a technical manner, 
and have thus only introduced new mannerisms into present- 
day art, they have been, to some extent, harmful; _ for 
technique is not an end in itself, but the natural, even personal, 
outcome of the creative conception of the artist. We find, 
then, that while C(zanne, himself too great and too sincere 
an artist to be a mere virtuoso in technique, found, after 
tremendous struggle, an adequate though painful method of 
communicating his conception, his present followers, with a 
facility that would have astonished the French master, 
merely cover their complete nullity of conception under a 
Cézannesque surface growth, which has no roots and will 
perish in time, leaving, to posterity, the plant which grew from 
There will be only one artist in the school 
If a painter has anything to 
his own way ; if he 


the original seed. 
of Cczanne—Cezanne himself, 
say there is only one way of saying it 
has nothing to say there are many ways of saying it, each one 
The sincere student studies what the 
masters have to say, Unfortunately 
the public, too, are becoming more and more anxious to pry 
behind the se In this 
way the magnificent illusion is beginning to lose all reality- 


equally good or bad. 
not how they say it. 
nes to see how the play is produced. 
Picasso is another artist who has a surprisingly large army 
of followers, divided into companies which wear the technical 
badges of one or other of his many phases of development, 
He is an authentic artist, and not a technical mountebank, 
as the work of his followers might lead us to believe. With 
each new phase he gives us, if not a new way of looking at 
least a fresh outlook art. In ‘* Maternité,” 
realizing that art does not consist of a mere 


nature, at on 
painted in 1902, 
photographic copy of nature, he produces a dramatic rendering 
of the subject-matter with an intensity which is perhaps 
Not satisfied 


however, he then stresses the importance of 


obtained at the expense of real artistic values. 
with this phase, 
pattern by organizing and rearranging the component parts 
of a still-life group into the very satisfactory though purely 
lat * Arlequin,’ painted in 1918. In a 
still later canvas ** Maternité,” painted in 1921, he deserts 
this flat treatment to emphasize the significance of volumes 
We expect 


abstract design 


conceived in spatial relationship to cach other. 
him at a later date to make a synthesis of all these phases and 
picture which will defy the usual rules, which 
will have literary interest, combined with good flat pattern, 
yet be conceived spatially. But where Picasso is concerned it 
S difficult to predict ; he is so agile in mentality, much too 


produce a 


agile for his sluggish followers. 
Rp . ‘ » . 
Besides containing manifestations of these more modern 


developments this exhibition has also good representative 
Works of Ingres, Delacroix, Renoir, Manet, Degas, Daumier, 
Van Gogh, Gauguin, and the early Impressionists. 

W. McCance, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM BUCHAREST 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—The topic of the day is still the renunciation by Prince 
Charles of all his rights. 
New Year's eve when the announcement was made that the 
King had hastily summoned a Crown Council at Sinaia to 
consider the matter. On December 12th the Prince wrote to 
the King from Venice stating that he wished definitely to 
renounce the throne as well as all his titles and prerogatives. 
He also stated his intention to change his civil status and his 
name. Thinking that this was merely a repetition of the 
Prince’s previous attempts to renounce the Throne, the 
King sent a high Court oflicial to Italy to persuade the Prince 
to reconsider his decision and return to Bucharest, or else to 
make him sign an act of renunciation assuring the succession 
to his son Prince Michael. On two previous occasions Prince 
Charles showed a desire to give up the Throne, once in 1918 
after his morganatic marriage with Mile Zizi Lambrino, by 
whom he had a son, and again in 1919. He was, however, 
persuaded by his parents to have the marriage annulled. The 
Prince subsequently was sent on a mission to Japan and in 
1921 married Princess Helen of Greece. Of this union was 
born Prince Michael, who has now been proclaimed Crown 
Prince. The Court official found the Prince at Milan. The 
three interviews he had with the Prince were dramatic. Mr. 
Hiott, the Court official, is a man for whom Prince Charles has 
always professed the highest esteem, but all attempts to make 
him realize the gravity of the step he was contemplating and his 
ingratitude towards his parents and his country were fruitless. 
Finally, Prince Charles signed the act of renunciation and the 
other documents on December 28th. Of the reasons which led 
to his decision the Prince would say only that he had always 
felt a distaste for the Throne and that on account of various 
rumours spread by malevolent persons about him, the life of a 
private citizen free in his movements attracted him more. 
The unavowed cause, however, seems to be a sentimental one 
on which the Prince was unwilling to dwell. 

The Rumarians as a nation are imbued with the monarchical 
spirit, and although the action of Prince Charles was a rude 
shock, it has not shaken the Monarehy. The people truly love 
their King, whose admirable conduct during the War will for 
ever be enshrined in their memory, and they adore the Queen, 
whose sterling qualities they have had endless opportunities 
The King’s last action recalls his chivalrous 


The news came as a thunderbolt on 


of appreciating. 
attitude in 1916 when he placed the interests of his country 
above his personal feelings and drew the sword against his 
own kinsmen. 

We still feel the effects of the War's destruction. 
in any circumstances is slow in this country, owing no doubt to 
When one 
considers that during the occupation the country was system- 
atically plundered and sucked dry of all means of production 
and that the railways were disorganized and the peasantry 
impoverished, it is easy to appreciate the tremendous task the 
A Rumanian statesman once 


Progress 


politics being too much mixed with business. 


Governments have had to face. 


said: “ Rumania is a poor country with untold riches. 
And this is true to this day. As regards natural resources, 
Rumania could easily become self-supporting. She ts essen- 


tially an agricultural country with vast forests and almost 
every mineral and metal, from petroleum to gold, lying in her 
Yet her exchange is perhaps the lowest in Europe 
and her credit is at a low ebb. Why this paradox? The 
answer is that in order to keep the exploitation of the natural 
resources in Rumanian hands, Mr. Vintila Bratianu, Minister 
refused to appeal to foreiga 


bosom. 


of Finance, has systematically 
capital for industrial development. 
bitter criticism from the Opposition, but the Liberals, being 
the strongest and the best organized party and having besides 
a powerful financial organization, have had the means to 

must in fairness 


This policy has provoked 


carry out their economic programme. It 
be said that while this policy has undoubtedly retarded the 
country’s progress, it has succeeded in setting the development 
of its resources on a national basis. This does not by any 
means exclude the possibility of future investments of foreign 


capital, and even Mr. Bratianu has lately shown signs of re- 
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considering his policy. His contention is that so long as 
Rumania was a debtor with long-standing undischarged 
obligations it would have been unwise to appeal to foreign 
capital. Now that she has succeeded in producing five con- 
secutive Budgets which have yielded a surplus and has consoli- 
dated the larger part of her foreign debt, she can confidently 
invite foreign capitalists to co-operate. 

Rumania has accomplished a bloodless revolution in turning 
her Jatifundia into peasant small holdings. In doing so she 
solved at one stroke two main social problems: the elevation 
of her peasant class from a state of subservience and the 
stamping out of any possibility of spreading Bolshevism. The 
agrarian expropriation was first enacted in Bessarabia, and 
was more sweeping than in the rest of the country. The 
peasant is now a little landowner and too much absorbed in 
cultivating his long-desired plot of land to lend a willing car 
to the insinuating prattle of Communist agents. The danger 
of Bolshevism is almost nil in Rumania, and of this even the 
Soviets are apparently convinced. 

Another important consequence of the agrarian reform is 
the disappearance of the Conservative party. The Conserva- 
tives and the Liberals were the only two political parties 
existing in Rumania before the War, and the late King 
Charles, the creator of modern Rumania, used to rule by a 
convenient system of * Ins * and * Outs.” The Conservatives, 
being exclusively composed of the landed gentry, the Boyars, 
were by far the stronger and the richer. The War has upset 
the social order and the agrarian reform came to break the 
backbone of the party. After the death of their leader, 
Alexandre Marghiloman, they were absorbed by other parties. 
On the ruins of the party was built a new and promising 
organization, the Peasant Party, which, owing to its hold on 
the masses, is at present the centre of political gravity. The 
“ new-poor,” the former landowners, owing to the deprecia- 
tion of currency, have received only one-twentieth of the value 
of their expropriated lands. 

The largest part of incomes is generally swallowed by rent, 
which in Bucharest especially is abnormally high. Owing to 
scarcity of money and the high rate of interest (between 25 
and 40 per cent. per annum) very few new buildings are being 
put up, with the result that the city, whose population has 
risen from 350,000 inhabitants before the War to over 
800,000, is over-crowded. Great changes, however, have been 
made in the appearance of the town since the War, and 
Bucharest is gradually losing its Oriental aspect. 

Bucharest has lost much of its former reputation for gaiety, 
which had won for it the name of the “little Paris of the 
Kast.” The sad times through which it passed during the 
War have turned it into a sober-minded city, with its suburban 


* Popular Athenaeums,” cultural societies, football clubs, 


Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. centres and the finest Opera in the 
Balkans. These came to replace the innumerable cabarets 
and places of light amusement.—-I am, Sir, &c., 


Your 


BucuARESt CORRESPONDENT, 


“STEVEN. ‘ s 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE TWO WORCESTERS 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
Sin, Peace on earth, good will to men” is to-day the in- 
sistent cry of humanity. Never before in the history of the 
wor!d have so many millions so ardently desired peace between 
nations. But desire is one thing and performance another. 
You cannot get peace merely by preaching about it or by 
telling people about it. You must work as well as pray. But 
before working for peace you will have to look at things as they 
are, and you will then find that there are a great many lions in 
your path. You will, however, also find that there are several 
practical means of bringing about * Peace on earth, good will 
to men”: and not the least of these, perhaps the chief of all, 
is the expedient of making people in different parts of the 
world better acquainted with each other. 

In Worcester County (Massachusetts) and in Worcestershire 
(england) such an attempt is being made. In the autumn of 
1926 a series of Association football games between amateur 
teams of Worcester County and Worcestershire will be played 
in Worcestershire, The following year the Worcestershire 


—<$<— 
——$<—_> 


players are coming over to Worcester County to engage ; 

corresponding series of match games. The challenge a 
already been issued from Worcester County and accepted } 
the Lord Lieutenant_of Worcestershire and two former May 7 
of Worcester. mm 

The Worcester County Sportsmanship Brotherhood issued 
the challenge Jast August. This organization is interested ; 
the development of sport among the working men of Woreeste 
County. The President is Mr. Daniel H. Reese, a retived Manu. 
facturer, who lives in Uxbridge, Massachusetts ; the Vice-pre. 
sident is Mr. Henry Harmon Chamberlin ; the Secretary is 
Mr. John W. Sheperdson, a prominent mechanical engineer « 
and the Treasurer is Mr. Charles A. Barton, Vice-president ot 
the Worcester Bank and Trust Company. With these gentle. 
men are associated a Board of Directors and a number of Wo. 
cester County residents who are interested in sport as a means 
of increasing health, happiness and a spirit of good will among 
all classes of men. The Worcester County Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood stands on its own feet. It is not affiliated 
in any way with any other organization whatever, (jy 
immediate aim is to send over to Worcestershire next autumy 
an amateur team of American citizens, and the following year 
to give a hearty welcome to a team of amateur player 
from Worcestershire. We will make it our business to gee 
that these matches are successful. 

Association football has been played in Massachusetts {oy 
more than forty years, but is only now taking firm root in 
Massachusetts. We have in the County three leagues: the 
Central Massachusetts, the Soccer Industrial, and the Northern 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. In all, in Worcester 
County, there are cighteen teams composed of working men, 

These men and many millions like them ultimately control 
by their votes the domestic and foreign policies of the United 
States. So far as they concern themselves with political ques. 
tions they are mainly interested in domestic problems. It is 





safe to say that a vast majority of the American people know 
little or nothing of the traditions and aspirations of England, 
just as most freeborn Englishmen are utterly ignorant of what 
zAmerica stands for. For most American citizens the main 
and absorbing interest lies in their homes and in their work es 
a means of raising their families. ‘This must be in the nature 
of things, and it is right that it should be so; but there is a 
danger in the possibility that these good and loyal citizens in 
concentrating themselves on their own affairs should fail to 
realize what other people think, should fail to appreciate the 
other man’s point of view. 

Moreover, the normal human mind revolts at generalities, 
People as a rule are not interested in sermons nor in reading 
newspaper and magazine articles on the true glory of nations, 
When a man is walking from his home to his factory he is not 
thinking out questions of foreign or domestic welfare “ or 
what the Swede intend or what the French.” The thoughts 
running through his mind are rather of this nature : * I wonder 
why I took two cups of coffee for breakfast when I know they 
disagree with me?” ‘** Where is the sample the wife gave me 
to match at the dry-goods store, and did she say five yards or 
five and a-half?”’ “My word, that’s the third pretty girl I've 
seen this morning—luck in odd numbers.” * Why did I lend 
a fiver to Smith when I knew I'd never see it again?” “If 
the Chippendale Harriers don’t get a better goal-keeper than 
Blank, they'll lose the game next Saturday.” Such thoughts 
as these are neither subtle nor profound, but they are very 
absorbing for most of us most of the time. 

But they are absorbing in Worcester (England) as well as in 
Worcester (Massachusetts), in London as well as in Boston. 
They are the “ touch of nature that makes the whole world 
kin.” And when a man finds that the other fellow feels as 
he does, his knowledge is broadened and his sympathy 
strengthened. And when his acquaintanceship is made through 
the medium of sport, which in itself has an appeal to the sense 
of fair play, the knowledge which he gains will be of double 
value to himself and to his neighbour. 

In carrying out the Worcester plan the Worcester County 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood hardly expects to bring about 
the millennium. But we may reasonably hope, by establishing 
personal contact between Worcestershire and Worcestet 


County, to cement the friendship between the two Worcesters 
which was begun even before the Great War, and thus to 0 
our bit in increasing the spirit of mutual confidence and 
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ood will between England and America—the two great Anglo- The writer of your article picks out the tariff on wheat as an 


—I am Sir, &ce., 
Henry HarMon CHAMBERLIN. 

Twenty-two May Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

[We congratulate Mr. Chamberlin and Lord Cobham, and 
their collaborators, American and English, on their high- 
spirited and valuable scheme. — We trust that it will be a great 
success and that it will be imitated by other counties and 


Saxon nations. 


towns.— Ep. Spectator] 


OF ATHOLL’S ARTICLE ON 
STEEL HOUSES 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sir,—The article on “ Steel Houses * by the Duke of Atholl 
in the Spectator of February 27th was quoted several times 
during the debate on the Weir house in the House of Commons 
on March 3rd. Mr. Ramsay MacDora'd referred to the 
“yery temperate and very impressive communication to 
the Spectator.” He was followed by other speakers who 
rad aloud paragraphs from the article. Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, one of the most fairminded of the Liberal members, 
stated, “* I agree with what the Duke of Atholl has said in 
the article in the Spectator.” The more reasonable attitude 
that has been taken in recent conferences between the Govern- 
ment and the representatives of the trade unions may well 
be partly attributed to the effect of your valuable article 
which gave facts about steel houses that up to then had 
not been generally recognized.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. S. TowNroe, 


THE DUKE 


Hampstead. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


[To the Editer of the Specravor.] 


Sir,—I observe in your issue of February 6th an_ article 
headed “* Canada and the United States,” in which the 
Canadian view is given by “ An American,” and as the article 


in question strikes me as misleading, and as unfair to Canada, 
I would like to make a brief reply to it. In the first place, 
I do not quite understand why the Canadian viewpoint 
should be given by an American; however, you doubtless 
have a good object in view in having the question so dealt 
with. 

At the outset, I want to disagree with the statement in the 
article that thoughtful men in Canada do not regard the 
United States as a good neighbour. My conviction is that 
quite the contrary is true and Canadians at large certainly 
do not consider the United States a bad neighbour. In this 
connexion I might mention the fact that just recently (in 
mid-winter), a motor tour comprising some 23 or 24 motor 
cars made a trip from Winnipeg to New Orleans and_ back, 
a distance of over 4,000 miles, headed by the Mayor of the 
City of Winnipeg, and at every point where the motorists 
stopped they were overwhelmed with kindness by the 
people of the United States, and one result of the trip will 
be to further improve the friendly relations existing between 
the two peoples. 

Iam somewhat astonished at the statement that most of 
our economic troubles are due to the United States, the 
principal cause of which, according to the article in question, 
is the high tariff of the United States. It is quite true 
that in some instances the high tariff in the United States 
does bear hardly upon Canadian producers, notably the articles 
mentioned by your contributor—fish and potatoes -which 
would be shipped in in large quantities from the Maritime 
Provinces if it were not for the tariff, but we Canadians 
recognize the right of the people of the United States to 
govern their country as they see fit. If they think it is 
economically sound to impose a high tariff we are not going 
to quarrel with them for doing so. We are quite content to 
work out our own destiny within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and at the same time maintain the most friendly 
and neighbourly feelings for the people of the United States, 
{ think the best answer to your article on this point is merely 
‘0 mention that Canadians have had two opportunities of 
voting on reciprocity pacts with the United States since 
Confederation (the last time being the general election in 
1911) and on both occasions the electors expressed themselves 
overwhelmingly against into these conventions. 


> 


entering 


outstanding example of unfair treatment to Canada. Anyone 
who knows the wheat situation knows that the price of wheat 
is governed by the Liverpool markets, that it is a world com- 
modity, and that the price is fixed almost entirely by world- 
wide demands, and to allow Canadian wheat into the United 
States free of duty would make comparatively little difference 
to Canadian farmers. 

The article in question is very misleading in suggesting 
that the Canadian agriculturist is in a worse financial position 
than his neighbour in the United States. Speaking for the 
Western Provinces, the reverse is true. Agriculture in 
Western Canada is very rapidly getting upon its feet, and the 
farmers are more contented and better off in Western Canada 
than in the United States. The grain farmer in Western 
Canada produces more grain to the acre, produces it more 
cheaply, and gets as good a price for it as the farmers to the 
south of the line. The value of the grain crop for 1925 pro- 
duced by approximately 255,000 farmers in the Provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta was in the neighbour- 
hood of six hundred million dollars, this without taking into 
account any farming activities other than grain. In Western 
Canada we have the most successful co-operative wheat 
selling agency in the world, and the American farmer is following 
our example and co-operating with our wheat pools. 

Your article further makes a great point of the migration 
of Canadians to the United States. ‘There is no doubt Canada 
has lost a great many of her people during the last few years 
to her neighbour to the south, but these same Canadians are 
commencing to come back again and a good many Americans 
with them, particularly American farmers. 

Your contributor makes the statement that the standards 
of living in the United States are the highest the world has 
ever Now, while Canadians cannot boast of as many 
millionaires in proportion to the population as their American 
cousins, taken on the whole the standard of living of the 
average man and woman in Canada is equally as high as that 
of the American, and Canadians have many advantages which 
they would not forgo to become residents of the United States. 
Canada’s era of prosperity, in my opinion,is just dawning. We 
have an almost inexhaustible supply of all kinds of natural 
resources which our American neighbours are very desirous 
of getting and which will no doubt attract much American 
capital and probably a good many American citizens in the 
not distant future.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Winnipeg, Canada, 


seen. 


EDWARD ANDERSON, 


IN DARKER ENGLAND 

[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Sin, - May I suggest that your correspondent, Mr. C. F. Ryder, 
did not pay the author of England's Green and Pleasant Land 
the compliment of reading his book before sending you 
his condemnation of it? A careful, unprejudiced perusal 
could have left him in no doubt as to what were the author’s 
thoughtful and arresting sentences and what the trivially 
critical interjections of the Spectator’s reviewer. Knowing and 
appreciating your interest in sociological questions, I con- 
fidently expected that the subject and the complaint would 
have called for a reasoned and unprejudiced examination ; 
that a case stated with obvious sincerity would have drawn 
as response an equally sincere attempt at ascertaining how 
closely these allegations of rural wretchedness and stultifying 
desolation could survive analysis. 

Most of our ordered institutions seem to have lacked courage 
for the enterprise, or to have ignored its existence, and if the 
National Press fails to rally public opinion as a whole to 
non-class, non-sectarian and non-party investigation, then 
the outlook is gloomy in all conscience. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
land policy seems to contain the germs of a solution, but 
party jealousies will assuredly see to it that no good comes of 
that scheme. In England party politics are rapidly developing 
into the blight they hav South Africa. The 
politicians are too closely entangled in their foreign commit- 
ments to have a thought for Hodge suffocating in his ditch. 

Of the aptitude of Mc. Ryders squirearchy, I have no 


become in 


knowledge ; but one may advance the argument with a fair 
amount of confidence that in these days the world has no 
wish for an escutcheon mirrored from the mire. The bene- 
volence, good will, and patronage of the squirearchy are likely 
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to prove far less efficacious than, for instance, the robust 
enterprise of a few East-End clerics transferred from their 
slums to certain of our country parsonages. If the Church 
were less preoccupied with liturgical dissensions she might 
have thought for the essential truth that Christianity is as 
much a matter of the body as of the soul. 

Appropriately, I have just received a letter written by a 
woman who has not, in all probability, opened a book since 
the day she left the village school. She certainly has no 
inkling that her words might be used as a text. With your 
permission I will quote one or two sentences :—- 

“You asked me how I liked it up at the Vicarage—not very 
well—he is a bit of a d——. All he thinks about is work and 
eating. He has never mentioned church to me at all—in fact the 
girls never go. ‘They would set the girls cleaning brass or something 
else Sunday afternoons, when it is their Sunday in, rather than 
let them go to church. He doesn’t practice what he preaches at 
all. He isn’t a bit like a vicar. I haven't set eyes on a Bible 
there yet, and they knit and sew Sundays like anyone else. Ho 
told the people from the pulpit one Sunday, that—people were 
heathens, I don’t know which is the worst, the one that said it, 
T should think.” 

It would be preposterous to assume from this rude missive 
that such conditions are general, even in the non-clerical 
homes of outer England ; I wish I could as readily agree with 
Mr. Ryder and your reviewer that all is well with “ England's 
Green and Pleasant Land.’—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Oniver Rustic. 

In Hertferdshire. 


THE SMOKE OF SHEFFIELD 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—With your permission, it is in justice to Sheflield to 
point out a few fallacies in your leading article on * Smoke 
Abatement ” in the Spectator of March 6th. 

Sheflield with over 100,000 domestic chimneys, 1,000 
chimneys serving boilers and furnaces, and 8,000 chimneys 
serving all sorts and sizes of metallurgical furnaces, is not as 
you insinuate more smoky but less smoky than any other 
industrial city of the same size and similar heavy industries, 
and only those who know absolutely nothing about Sheffield 
say she is the biggest of all smoke nuisance sinners. 

In 1890 Sheffield did make as much smoke as any other 
town, the average minutes of black smoke emitted being 
thirty minutes per hour, per chimney, but to-day the average 
is less than three minutes in the hour, and over 7,000 hourly 
observations are made annually. Sheffield has also less fogs, 
and more sunshine than other industrial towns, and for a 
number of years the death rate has been well below the normal. 
You also say that industrial smoke is easy of solution, and 
domestic difficult. Of the two the prevention of domestic 
smoke is much the easier, by substituting for raw coal either 
a solid smokeless fuel, coke, gas, electricity, &e. But it is 
a thousand times more difficult to prevent practically and 
profitably smoke from all sorts of metallurgical furnaces 
used for reheating, annealing, hardening, and heat treatment 
processes, for the production of high carbon steel. In fact 
in some of the processes it is absolutely necessary to have 
an envelope of smoke in the furnace, for to burn the smoke 
would spoil the steel, and it is most difficult to devise methods— 
and most costly—to utilize the gases, after leaving the 
furnaces, and prevent a smoke nuisance. In spite of mud 
slinging from all and sundry, Sheffield has done more to 
prevent unnecessary smoke—even from furnaces—than 
Pittsburgh, which is alleged to be a smokeless city. 

The smoke limits of Sheflield are the lowest in the country, 
for six minutes in the hour is the maximum allowance, and if 
the limits are exceeded prosecutions and heavy penalties 
failow, and other authorities allow from six to twenty 
minutes in the hour. 

It is easy to stop all smoke by putting out all fires, but 
tue remedy would be a thousand times worse than the disease. 
Sheflield is not smokeless, but is doing more than any other 
town to prevent as far as practicable unnecessary smoke, 
both from domestic, boiler, and furnace fires, and 95 per 
cent. of other local authorities might follow the excellent 
example with profit to themselves, and the general public. 

If local authorities possessed statutory power to proceed 
aginst ull unnecessary smoke, there would be less fogs, more 


ri 
—— 


sunshine, incaleulably improved public health and reduced 
mortality, especially infantile —I am, Sir, &e., 
W. NICHOLSON, 
Chief Smoke Inspector, Sheffield, 
39 Rossington Road, Brocco Bank, Sheffield. 


THE LAW OF LARCENY 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.} 
Sir,—I should not presume to challenge the opinion of the 
Public Prosecutor a few weeks ago that the men who ran away 
with a van load of newspapers could not be convicted of 
stealing, but it is important that the public should know what 
exactly is the law of larceny in relation to acts of this kind, 

The opinion was evidently based upon Sec. 1 of the Larceny 
Act, 1916, which for the first time gave statutory definition 
to the verb “ to steal,” viz. : 

“For the purpose of this Act, a person steals who, without tho 
consent of the owner, fraudulently and without a claim of right 
made in good faith, takes and carries away anything capable o{ 
being stolen, with intent at the time of such taking permanently 
to deprive the owner thereof.” 

The definition was the result of a good deal of verbal sifting 
and winnowing by the lawyers who drafted it. The intention 
of the later words is, no doubt, to protect from the criminal 
charge the man who takes an umbrella or a spade, intending 
to return it. But the qualifications in the section go much 
further than that, and in such cases as that of the newspapers 
it seems highly desirable that it should be understood what the 
law does mean. 

Suppose the case of A, a man of straw, who has a grievance 
against B, a coster, and runs away with a barrow-ioad of 
fresh fruit, intending that B shall get it back when much of the 
fruit has become unsaleable. A has permanently deprived B 
of the thing that matters—the value of the goods. Can he 
be convicted of stealing ? If he cannot, the definition seems 
to be woefully defective. Compare this case with that of the 
newspapers. The avowed intention of the men who took them 

yas to delay their delivery. With the loss of the morning 
market the greater part of their value would be gone. How 
does this case differ from the purloining and detention of 
fruit, or eggs, or other perishable things ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
JAMES SYKES, 
18 Dundonald Road, Rediand, Bristol. 


ECONOMY IN EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,— Much is being said to-day on a subject that has at last 
come into its own, viz., education. But nearly all that we 
have heard or read for weeks is in fierce denunciation of the 
Government’s proposal to substitute fixed for percentage 
grants in aid, and its call for economy in estimating for the 
coming financial year. It will be a calamity if discussion 
of the Government’s attitude is confined to experts and 
enthusiasts, neither of whom can be counted upon always 
to take a broad or disinterested view, and I venture to plead 
for the chance of expressing a view that has certainly not been 
fully presented hitherto, viz., that of an elected member of an 
education committee, who has, unlike his co-opted brother or 
sister, to persuade his colleagues on Town or County Council 
to honour the demands of their education committee. 

Such a man, versed in public affairs, knowing a good deal 
about business, in touch with his constituents, in touch with 
charitable enterprise, cannot deny four contentions that are 
at once advanced when he discusses his education budget with 
his colleagues on the council: (1) the country is hard up, and 
must husband its financial resources; (2) there is no such 
thing as free education, for someone has always to pay; (3) 
for practically the same number of children, about three times 
as much is being spent on education to-day as in 1913-14, and 
of all professions and sheltered industries in the country none 
has come out better since the War than the teaching pro- 
fession ; (4) the claims of housing, and the relief, one way ot 
another, of unemployment, are quite as urgent and as much 
in the interests of children as those of education. 

There is much to be said for the Government’s attitude 
The percentage system of grant aid has not made for economical 
administration. Few people are now taken in by the suggestion 
that if they commit their city to an expenditure of so much 
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they “ will get half of it back from the Government.” They advance with the times is of incalculable importance : and, did 
know that as taxpayers as well as ratepayers they foot the not such liberty exist, there would be no chance of Songs of 


whole bill. In the past. and before the Ministry of Health was 
as liberal in its grants in aid as it has become, the system has 
even been invoked in order to throw upon an education com- 
mittee expenditure that might fairly have been borne by a 
health committec. 

It is absurd to suggest that no economies are possible. 
There are some that may be even salutary, for there is dead 
wood to be cut away, and there are in education, as in other 
spheres, vested interests inimical to economy, which only dire 
necessity will screw up the courage of administrators to face. 

This is the letter of no reactionary, but of one who believes 
that there is in education at the moment a problem that over- 
tops all others, and is strangely neglected in the general outcry, 
a problem to resolve which may even justify the neglect of 
other calls for a time, viz., the problem of the black-listed 
schools, schools rightly condemned as unfit for habitation as 
schools. Who among the politicians, or the experts, or the 
enthusiasts, for all their tall talk, is ready to face all the impli- 
cations of this tremendous problem ?—I am, Sir, &e., 


L. E. A. 


AMERICAN SOUNDINGS 

|To the Editor of the Svecravror.] 
Sin. With submission, I think Mr. Strachey in attempting to 
explain a certain English peculiarity is trying to explain the 
inexplicable, a cosa de Inglaterra, one would say. The English 
will only entertain one idea at a time—the idea that happens 
to seem most immediately important ; all others are pushed 
off the map of his consciousness. For ten years before the War 
we endured the thunders from Press and pulpit and platform 
of the anti-war zealots. Our foreign friends were gravely dis- 
turbed and our foes delighted. The English as a people “ lay 
low and said nuffin.”” Then came August 4th, 1914, and it was 
seen that the English brought to bear on the matter an entirely 
free mind, luckily decided it was the chief question at the 
moment, and jumped in with both feet as if they had never 
heard the anti-war cries, as indeed they never consciously had. 
“Want of imagination,” but it relieved us of the 
\merican Colonies and, so far, has preserved us India.—I am, 
Rec. Merivare. 


you say ; 


Sir, Ke. 
Devon and Exeter Club, Exeter, 


SONGS OF PRAISE 
[To the Editor of the Srrectaror.] 

Siz, Our deep gratitude is due to “ EK. B. P.” for his able and 
most encouraging review of Songs of Praise. ‘The cleven 
hymns from the Congregational Hymnary which he mentions 
will receive careful reconsideration ; though indeed we could 
plead the great Congregational hymnologist, Garrett Horder, 
himself as our precedent for rejection in several cases, and the 
Anglican and Presbyterian books in nearly all. It may be of 
interest here to say that *“* O Love that will not Iet me go” 
was omitted only because the copyright was bound up with the 
tune “ St. Margaret,” which Vaughan Williams and Martin 
Shaw felt that they could not conscientiously include: our 
reluctance in dropping it was a little modified by the fact that 
itis really a beautiful poem written on the author's approach- 
jng blindness, and that such lines as “I yield my flickering 
torch to thee * are rather unreal in the mouth of a normal 
vongregation. Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim Song” was discovered as a 
hymn by the English Hymnal, and has become enormously 
popular, thanks to the tune which Vaughan Williams fitted to 
the stirring words. It would have had no chance as a 
“hobgoblin ” hymn—that word only comes in English litera- 
ture in connexion with elves and pixies. The English Hymnal 
Version is given also in Songs of Praise ; and it has high literary 
support in having been the version chosen by Mrs, Meynell 
in her anthology. 

The Church of England is perhaps not so conservative ag 
“E. B. P.” supposes. For now many years past an average 
of four churches every week have given up one or other of the 
nineteenth-century hymnals and adopted the English Hymnal. 
The Church of England indeed enjoys greater freedom than 
most other Churches in this important matter of hymnody : 
she has no official hymn-book. ‘The liberty thus given to 


Praise becoming, as “ E. B. P.”’ so generously says, “a land- 
mark, not only in hymnology, but in ecclesiastical history.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


King’s College. Percy DEARMER. 


THE DOUGLAS-PENNANT CASE 
[To the Editor of ithe Sercraror.]| 
Sir,—I was in hopes that the communication on this case in 
your issue of February 13th would not produce correspondence, 
and that we should be saved the persistent reopenings of a 
subject which I venture to think is considered by the vast 
majority of people to have been adequately investigated. 

A Select Committee of the House of Lords spent much time 
on the subject, and I believe at least three Prime Ministers 
have given considerable attention to it: and in fact a great 
deal of valuable time has been wasted over what, after all, is not 
a matter of serious national importance. 

it is notoriety and not fame that has come to the possessor 
of this deathless grievance. It was, I think, Don Quixote who 
said, “* A good grievance is worth more than bad payment.” 
I find it hard to believe that the lady concerned has been 
ostracized—oflicially and financially ruined.” I suggest 
that there is always a niche for individuals possessing the un- 
questioned capacities of Miss Douglas-Pennant. 

It is no exaggeration to say that at this moment there are 
hundreds and probably thousands of officers and men and 
civilians of all grades of capacity who could if they wished 
ventilate grievances at least equal to the one in question. 
During the stress of war there were plenty of instances of 
officers and men, from General and Admiral downwards, being 
silently removed from commands and posts, for sometimes 
sufficient and sometimes inadequate reason, according to the 
view of the individual concerned ; and in the vast majority of 
instances there was no inquiry and nothing approaching the 
turmoil and publicity of the case under review. 

Does Miss Douglas-Pennant realize that more than one-tenth 
of nearly nine million men who were enlisted for the War lost 
and that hundreds of thousands lost their jobs, 
I suggest to Miss Douglas- 


ss 


their lives ; 
their health and their happiness ? 
Pennant that the most important thing she seems to have 
lost is—sense of proportion ; and that it can be regained by 
forgetting and forgiving.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons. T. P. Wf. Beamisis. 


[T'o the Editor of the SpEcYsToR.] 
Sir,— The libel actions brought by Miss Violet Douglas- 
Pennant, which were settled on Thursday, March 4th, trium- 
phantly in her favour, were the best possible demonstration 
of the way in which she has suffered tnrough not knowing 
what the charges against her are. One newspaper had said 
that Miss Douglas-Pennant had “ made allegations against 
the members of the W.R.A.F.”’ when she was the Commandant 
of the Foree. Naturally the newspaper was not able to 
produce any proof of its statement, as no charge against 
Miss Douglas-Pennant has ever been published. Another 
newspaper had remarked that the W.R.A.F., which had 
under Miss Douglas-Pennant, 
under her 


been “in a state of chaos” 
became a highly efficient corps 
This newspaper has since acknowledged that the result 
of Miss Douglas-Pennant’s appointment as Commandant 
was the rapid reduction in the chaos that had previously 
existed. Such charges which have to be withdrawn in Court 
with apologies are the result of not knowing what the real 
charges against Miss Douglas-Pennant are.—I am, Sir, &c., 
c. 


ee 


successor.” 


ANIMALS’ WELFARE WEEK 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sirn,—May we, through your courtesy, draw the attention 
of your readers to the celebration throughout Scotland of the 
annual ** Animals’ Welfare Week,” which it is proposed shall 
take place from March 21st to 27th ? 

The object of the organization is twofold : first, by concerted 
and simultaneous action in all the leading centres of population 
to demonstrate the strong and widespread fecling that exists 
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in favour of the just and humane treatment of animals : 
and secondly, to endeavour to extend and deepen public 
interest in this important humanitarian branch of ethies by 
means of flag days, public mectings, special sermons from the 
pulpit, appropriate lectures in colleges, explanatory lessons in 
schools, and by various other methods which local Committees 
may think it desirable to adopt. 

Full information and literature for distribution will gladly be 
supplied to all who apply to the Secretaries: of the Scottish 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 19 Melville 
Street, Edinburgh.—We are, Sir, &c., 

WINIFRED PoRTLAND, 
Vice-President, Scottish S.P.C.A, 
C. H. Urmston, 
Chairman, Scottish S.P.C.A, 
19 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


A FARM WAGGONER 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—If the writer of the article “A Farm Waggoner” is 
accurate in his statements he should bring his case to the 
notice of the Agricultural Wages Board. It appears that he 
works 10 hours per hay including Saturday afternoon, i.c., 
60 hours per week. 

The minimum wage in Essex is 30s. per week for 48 hours 
in winter and 50 hours in summer, and the minimum rate for 
overtime is 9d. per hour. He would therefore be entitled to 
9s. per week overtime in winter and 7s. 6d. in summer ; also 
to a harvest bonus of 5 guineas making an average of £2 per 
week throughout the year, with additional overtime pay 
during the hay season. 

The rates in other counties are on a very similar basis and 
in no county would the legal wage be at the very low level 
stated by your contributor.—I am, Sir, &c., 


G. E. Brunwin. 
Haverings, Rayne, Braintree, Essex. 


THE “SPECIMEN DAY” OF A 

DOCTOR’S WIFE 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sirn,— The “Specimen Days” make interesting reading. After 
ach one IT have thought “no harder than mine!” especially 
as the writers spend more hours in the open air every week 
than I do. May I add a country doctor's wife’s day to the 
list? I should like my husband to have sent his instead, 
but he is too modest to publish his— sometimes a twenty-hour 
day. 

We have a twelve-roomed house with fairly large garden, 
seven miles from any town. The valie of the work my 
husband does is about £800 a year, but he is very glad 
if he actually receives £700. The working expenses, drugs, 
wages for the man, running and repair of car, &c., varies 
between £200 and £300 a year. We have a chauffeur-gardener 
and a general servant. The maid keeps the house clean whilst 
I do all the cooking and odd jobs. 

We have four children all in the teens, the two girls at 
boarding school and the boys bicycle to school eight miles 
away. As they must be at school by 8.45 every morning we 
have breakfast at seven, which means rising at six to prepare 
it and get the midday meal ready for them. After the boys 
have left I wash up the breakfast things, tidy the bedrooms, 
make the beds, dust the consulting room and dispensary and 
then spend the rest of the morning cooking, baking, preserv- 
ing, &c., and set and dish-up lunch at one o'clock. We dine 
in the evening so that the boys have a good hot meal when 
they return. The midday meal is much interrupted by 
patients arriving—in the country a doctor cannot keep to 
rigid consulting hours as he can in a town. 

We do all the washing at home, so one afternoon a weck 
I iron clothes, the next help the maid clean silver and brasses, 
the next— my only period in the open air for any length of 
time—-we go into the town for the week's supplies. The other 
afternoons I spend cutting out and making clothing for the 
family—all clothes with the exception of overcoats and suits 
are made at home. We also upholster our own furniture, 
repair broken springs and so forth, 


—————~ 
<< 


Tea is at 4.30 and after that I prepare the dinner foy 7 
and about 8.30 I can sit down and knit socks, stockings, and 
jumpers whilst my husband, if he is in, reads aloud unti bed 
time— and for an hour or so in bed as well, since he must read 
and that is our only recreation. Holidays—with locum’s 
fees and expenses at least £10 per week—are so rare that most 
vears we don’t think of them at all, because there js Nothing 
left to spend on one. In summer we go for picnics and work 
in the garden, so we live very happily, looking forward 4) 
the time when the finest four young people in the world wij 
he self-supporting and we can retire to a two-roomed cottage 
on the old age pension. At least we shall have earned it, — 


30 


Ido not give a list of our expenses, since it is obvious tha 
when £300 goes in education, £260 or more on practice ey. 
penses and £50 in rates and rent there is not much left fo 
food, clothes, light, fuel, insurance, &c., as well as the constant 
drain upon the purse for charities.—I am, Sir, ete., 


A Docror’s Wrr, 


“THE PITMAN’S PAY” 

[Vo the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sin,-The Piiman’s Pay has long been out of print, but 
I think Mr. R. D. Steedman, Savile Row, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
is certain to have a copy in his shop or could easily find one 
for sale to your correspondent, since it is not, I believe, g 
rare book. Being away from home I cannot give the date 
of issue, but the poet, Thomas Wilson, diced in 1858.—I am, 
Sir, ete., 

Tue Wrrrer or * GEorDIE Pitman.” 


POETRY 


SHAMROCKS 


A rnuncu of shamrocks, from the sod 
Saint Patrick trod, 

Brings dreams and visions back to me 
Across the sea. 


An island rises moist and green, 
Where grey clouds lean, 

By spirits of the mighty dead 
Inhabited. 


At night. upon an ancient fort 
The fairies sport, 

While some lone watcher in the haze 
Stands in amaze. 


Queen Maev, the glory of the West, 
Starts on her quest ; 

Her fierce and fiery warriors boom 
Cuchullin’s doom. 


And Deirdre, soft as Irish skies, 
In whose wide eyes 

Sorrow and loveliness divine 
Forever shine. 


The white-plumed billows shake the shore 
Of Malinmore, 

While far Hy Brazil glimmers dim 
On ocean’s rim. 


Yon ships against the sunset red, 
By Achill Head, 

Are Grainn*’s galleys as they go 
To smite the foe. 


A bunch of shamrocks, from the sod 
Saint Patrick trod, 

Fragrant of that green Isle behind 
The salt, west wind! 


J. Cutmperr Scott. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


RACINE REVEALED 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA BY THE 


(opYRIGHT IN THE 
New York Times.| 
By Mary Duclaux (A. Mary F. Robin on). 


The Life 07 Racine. 
net.) 


(Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


Here is an admirable example of the critic’s art—the art of 
jnterpretation. Mme. Duclaux reveals to us the true Racine 
and makes us understand not only the man but his poetry. 

It is in a certain sense very easy to enjoy Racine. His verse 
js so attractive in sound, his gift of verbal expression so easy 
and yet so distinguished, his clarity of vision so assured, that 
no one who is at all capable of catching fire at poctry can fail 
to be captivated by his tragedies. He is without a rival in 
the science of awakening the emotions, He can play on our 
feelings and draw forth pleasure or pain from us, the tears of 
happiness or the tears of sorrow, just as some master of the 
orchestra does from the instruments in front of him and the 
men and women behind him. As his baton rises or falls our 
heart-beats are controlled. 

But Racine is no mere enchanter. 
able wound, Roxana’s fiery heart, Titus’s self-immolation 
Nero's dreadful metaphysic of love, Eriphele’s abasement’ 
Joad’s scorn of tyrants, the politic ruthlessness of Acomat, 


Andromache’s immedie- 


and the manly sincerity and innocence of Hippolytus are one 
and all depicted with a mixture of power and grace that is 
pevond commendation. Yet in abandoning ourselves to the 
charm we have by no means sounded the Poct’s full depths of 
pathos, of wisdom, and of comprehension. In him there is an 
ultimate capacity for analysing human nature and human 
actions, and for making clear the mysterious forces that raise 
men up on high and then cast them down, that bring a canker 
to the rose, that bruise the soul beyond remedy, that divide 
lovers and friends, that bring down a curse on purity of motive 
while they reward coldness, cruelty, and the shameful wiles of 
the flatterer and perjurer. 

A fully equipped, almost a perfect, interpreter, not merely 
for English men and women, but for all lovers of verse, is 
obtained by Racine in Mme. Duclaux—English by blood, 
French by education and adoption, and herself a poet. Above 
all, she is the possessor of a brain finely touched to fine issues, 
She guides us into the inner recesses of Racine’s mind and 
reveals to us things otherwise dark and strange. But she does 
this with no display of the apparatus criticus. She has the 
power, but not the show, of art. Besides, she finds her medium 
of exposition not in abstract theories, or in tedious generaliza- 
tions, but in the facts of the poet's life. We understand 
Racine’s poetry because we have been made to understand 
the man and how and why he chose his special way of 
existence. It was no smooth, sequestered vale along which 
the Poet kept the noiseless tenor of his way, but a narrow, 
hazardous footpath by the edge of a volcanic crater in per- 
petual eruption—a way haunted by sulphurous flames and 
showers of stones, red-hot lava, ashes and dust. 

The first thing to remember about the epoch of Louis XIV 


and of Racine—they were of about the same age, though the 


King’s life was the longer by some dozen years—is the 
existence of a strong strain of real Puritanism in French 
Catholicism. The Jansenists had many traits in common 


with such men as Cromwell, Milton, and even George Fox. 
Penn would have adored Port-Royal. One of these traits was 
a resolute refusal to regard their consciences as well as their 
bodies as always at the command of the head of the State, 
Therefore, though the Jansenists were loyal to the Bourbons, 
they were not prepared to hold that all royal decrees were God- 
given, 

Now it chanced that Racine was born and bred a Jansenist. 
It is true that he revolted during his early manhood from the 
hard, ascetic determinism of Arnauld and the Port- 
Royalists, led a life of sensual pleasure in the Parisian Bohemia 
of his day, and adored the Roi Soleil with what was apparently 
a sordid exhibition of jure divino Royalism. Yet during his 
servile and ignominious attendances at Versailles as Royal 
Historiographer and Gentleman-in-Waiting he kept alive the 


flame of Puritanism kindled in his boyhood at Port-Royal. 
And it was not merely the flame of religion. He had also 
imbibed at Port-Royal and never wholly forgotten the 
liberalism of the French Puritans. They, like our reformed 
aseetics, had a deep sense of sympathy for the poor and the 
oppressed. They were, indeed, even more harried than the 
poor. They were not allowed to worship God by their own 
simple way of life. People who lived in huts almost at the 
King’s gates, as did some of the Jansenist solitaries or hermits, 
cast a kind of automatic aspersion on the very different way 
of life pursued at Versailles, or even at Marly. If they were on 
the right path, how about the King’s path ? It-was very near 
lése majesté at the end of the seventeenth century to be a 
pious hermit ! 

Curiously enough, or perhaps I should rather say naturally 
enough, it was this suppressed inner light which in the end 
ruined Racine and made the selfish, cold-hearted King desert 
one of the very few men whom up till that time he had always 
treated with a consideration that was virtually unique. 

It was not, as was once believed, because Racine had talked 
about Searron, Mme. de Maintenon’s first husband, when 
* Oh, no! We never mention him ” was the strictest rule at 
Court. It was because Racine placed in the hands of the 
King’s unacknowledged wife a memorandum on the miseries 
of the poor caused by an epoch of great wars and the gross 
extravagances of the Court. 

The lady was not, however, guilty of betraying the poet. 
The King caught her in the act of reading the memorandum 
and forced her to say who was the writer. The King, as he 
read it, made a bitter comment upon Racine’s presumption : 
* Because he’s a great poct, does he fancy he’s fit to bea 
Minister of State ?” These words reported to Racine broke 
The King did not punish him, or banish him, or 
But Racine, who could 
though not 


his spirit. 
take away his Court appointments. 
not stand criticism even from his 
killed was heartbroken by this incident. 

Though one would have liked him to stand up to Louis and 
to have taken his own part, we cannot but admire the courage 
of his criticism. Nor was his memorandum all. In Athalie 
he puts into the mouth of Joad, the High Priest, words about 
the results of autocratic rule which burn with the authentic 
Never was the risk of the 


enemies, 


flame of a fearless righteousness. 
corruption of the Royal heart by flatterers and perjurers more 
poignantly exposed. Yet, strange to say, Louis XIV loved 
Racine’s last play and had it privately acted before him again 
and again. We can only suppose that the great egotist was too 
much blinded by his own flatterers to deem it possible that the 
lines could apply to him! 

The whole episode is told with consummate skill by Mme. 
Duelaux and should be read in full. I recommend her delight- 
ful book to all lovers of good literature. There is not a dull 
yage in it. 
si J. Sr. Lor Srraciry. 


THE NEW COMPETITION 


The Editor offers a prize of £5 for a quotation applicable to 
the University Boat Race. 

Warninc :—We have set a very short time limit to this 
competition. Quotations need not be applicable to this year’s 
boat race in particular, but rather to the boat race as an 
institution. And may we competitors who submit 
quotations in outlandish tongues to give translations, too? 
we might pretend to omniscience 


ask 


This for their own sakes ; 


ourselves, but we could not reasonably award the prize to 


an entry which would be unintelligible to many of our 
readers, 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


h 27th. 


1. Allentries must be received on or before Saturday, Mar 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 509 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 


petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 
4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 
5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 
6. Envelopes must be addressed : Competition, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


the Spectator, 
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REPORT ON THE LAST COMPETITION 


The Editor offered a prize of £35 for a report on ten 
“ Biographies for Beginners.” 

The judgments of our competitors were furiously at variance. 
One would praise to the skies a ~ Biography” by which 
another would confess himself to have been scriously pained. 
Mr. EF. O. Tancock quotes a remark he attributes to Henry 
Sidgwick :—* I cansee that this is nonsense, but is it the right 
kind of nonsense?” Perhaps there is no right kind of 
nonsense at all, but preferences are entirely personal. The 
number of votes cast for the seven leading * Biographies ” 


is as follows. 


Arbiter: Si. Francis of Assisi “ oe oe 65 
Proxenos: Dr. William Paley ee ee ee 62 
D. B. Wardle: Thomas Carlyle .. ol - 47 
Parnassus: John Donne ah oe ee oe 47 
Beryl Egerton: Mr. Stephen Gwynn oe ee 42 
Halfa: FKuclid oe os <e ee os 39 
Colin D. B. Ellis: Archbishop Laud.. oe os 20 


The prize in the previous competition, therefore, goes to 
“ Arbiter.” 
Sr. Francis OF AsSISI. 
St. Francis of Assisi, 
Was incapable of taking things easy ; 
This is one of the advances 
We have made upon St. Francis. 
Will © Arbiter ~ send us his address ? 
The reports were fairly even in merit. We enjoyed specially 
r . . . 
the entries of ** Bombita,” ** Lucian the Less ~ and ~ N.M.M.” 
* HEC. ML,” “* G.T.T.” and “* M. B.J.S.° wrote excellently in 
rhyme—and so disqualified themselves. Of the rest we 
thank and congratulate P. R. Laird, Matt. Nichardson, 
Reginald B. Sayers, “ Arbiter” himself (without whom the 
number of votes for St. Francis would have been 64 and 
who puts Archbishop Laud second), George van Raalte, and 
T. S. Attlee. The prize is awarded to Mr. W. P. Baines 
(The Yews, Rooksmead Road, Sunbury-on-Thames). His 
report is a little heavy, but it is a marvel of compression. 


REPORT ON “ BIOGRAPHIES FOR BEGINNERS.” 


Biography, to deserve the name, must reveal the man, and the 
particular form of biography represented by “ Biography for 
Beginners ** must make this revelation with point, with imeonse- 
quence comical to the verge of absurdity, and with originality. 
'To put it in another way. the biography must be a joke, it must 
be a good joke, relevant in its inconsequence, and in rhyme and 
reason new. Not all of the competitors have succeeded in fulfilling 
these conditions. For failure in one particular or another and for 
a general failure to be more than very mildly amusing I should 
rule out “Ira D. Sankey and D. L. Moody,” “J. C. Squire,” 
and “The Archbishop of York.” It is probably a mistake 
in any case to attempt to write a biography of a partner- 
ship. Good stories may be told of partnerships, of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, Salmon and Gluckstein, Sankey and Moody, and jests 
may be made at their expense; but the stories and the jests are 
not biography. Similarly, anyone who attempts to write a biography 
of an office like that of the Archbishop of York chooses a rather 
irresponsive theme. ‘* Euclid,” to me, has no great point and 
lacks originality, unless the rhyme of * Ptolemy” and “ follow 
me” is original. Moreover, it is not biographical either of Euclid 
or Ptolemy. There is irony in “ St. Francis of Assisi,” but there 
again the verse is not biography. Its point is directed not against 
St. Francis but against us. The same kind of fault mars ** Arch- 
bishop Laud,” which, for that matter, is rather a ‘‘ nonsense” 
verse than a biography. ‘“* John Donne ” is much better. ‘* Fearful 
fun”? and “ incorrigibly devout” strike the right note. But the 
verse ends in the air. Every time I read it 1 find myself asking 
what happened in the non-existent fifth line. 

* Dr. William Paley ” is a genuine biography. The biographer 
gets value out of the rhymes and the result is amusing. The fun 
is perhaps a little academic or scholastic, but the effort has claims 
to be considered and [ should put it in the first three. In “ Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn” the wit has more body and more sting. It is 
a good “ biography,” but IT am afraid there are a good many of 
whom it might have been written. For that reason | put it below 
‘Thomas Carlyle’ which seems to me to say as much that is true 
of the sage of Chelsea as can be said in sixteen words; and to 
say it with wit and humour. The prize, therefore, in my judgment 
should go to D. B. Wardle. 

W. P. Barxes. 








Readers having anything to sell, or services to offer, are invited 
to inform the many thousands of readers of the Specrator, by 
advertising in the Small Classified advertisement columns. Details 
of the cost—which is very low—will be found on page 509. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


The Travels in India of that delightful but rather iNconse 
quent traveller, Jean-Baptiste Tavernier has been repub. 
lished by the Oxford University Press. (Two volumes, y 
net.) Dr. Ball's translation from the original French edition ot 
1676 has been followed, with the addition of valuable editorial 
matter by Mr. William Crooke, late I.C.S. ‘The Editor agrees 
with Dr. Ball's judgment that Tavernier is much more accurate 
than he has often been supposed to be. From his pages We 
can draw a realistic picture of the pomp and power of the 
Moguls. His description of the fabulous riches of the peacock 
throne is, of course, a classic ; we are interested to note that the 
largest pearl at the court of the Great Mogul was the one 
suspended from the ruby in the breast of the gold peacog,, 
whose tail of blue sapphires spread across the back of th 
throne. A sketch of this fifty-carat pearl is given, whog 
match could not then be found in the world. (Had there been 
another, the pair would doubtless have adorned the ears of 
Jehangir.) The story of the Koh-i-noor is an oft-told tale 
which will bear repeating. Mined for Shahjchan in the middle 
of the seventcenth century, it passed through many vicisgj. 
tudes, leaving always a trail of treason in its wake. When the 
Punjab was annexed in 1849, it was given to the future Lord 
Lawrence, who put it in his waistcoat pocket and forgot lj 
about it for three weeks, until asked to give it up for 
transfer to Buckingham Palace, when his servant, after the 
careful manner of Indian “ bearers,” produced what had 
seemed to him a bit of glass from among a collection of hoarded 
rubbish. In 1851 it was exhibited at the Crystal Palace, and 
is now one of the most valuable of the Crown Jewels, 
* * * * 


IS 


A portrait of ** the most amiable and beautiful person that 
ever I beheld *’——as a contemporary wrote of the author of 
*'To Lucasta on Going tothe Wars,” 
Mr. Wilkinson’s very beautiful edition of the Poems of Richard 
Lovelace (Clavendon Press. 105s. net). There is little of 
Don Juan in the milk-faced youth, in cap and gown, who 
meets our gaze with the round eyes of innocence, but a later 
illustration of Colonel Richard Lovelace, debonnair in silk 
and steel, shows us the beau sabreur he later became. We 
cordially commend these delightful volumes. 

* * * * 

Mr. Alexander Berkman, an anarchist of eminence amongst 
those holding his peculiar views, was deported from the United 
States (where revolutionaries are not popular) in December, 
1919. He met his friends, Lenin, Trotsky, Karakhan and all 
their company, and had long talks with them, as well as with 
Mr. Russell and Mr. Lansbury. Until September of 1923, he 
kept a diary which is a vivid, although gloomy, account of 
things like the Che-ka, pogroms, prisons——in short, of life in 
Russia. This isa book which all who want to know more about 
Bolshevism should buy. (The Bolshevik Myth. By Alexander 
Berkman. Ilutchinson. 18s.) 

* * * * 

Sir James Frazer's Gifford lectures at Edinburgh. together 
with much additional material, have been published under the 
title The Worship of Nature (Hutchinson. 25s.). This is one 
of the most important books of the year, and will be fully 
reviewed later. We look forward to the next volume in which 
Sir James proposes to complete his survey of Sun Worship. 

* * * % 

Two beautiful editions have come to us. One is the fae- 
simile of the fragment of the Cologne edition of Tyndale’s 
Translation of the New Testament, with a masterly introduction 
by Professor A. W. Pollard. Tyndale * lived like a good priest, 
studeing both night and day. He would eat but sodden meate, 
by his good will, nor drink but small single beere,” and it is 
good to have this edition on his four hundredth anniversary. 
The other sumptuous work is Milton's Comus, published for 
the Julian Editions by Messrs. Benn at £3 3s., with a preface 
by the late Darrell Figgis. The fine printing and the magic of 
Blake's illustrations make this one of the most beautiful 
volumes we have received. 

* * * * 

The War God Walks Again by Captain F. Britten Austin 
(Williams and Norgate, 3s. 6d.) is a collection of short stories 
about modern war. Captain Britten Austin has great power? 
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= aan ns ae 
ion and narrative. But he has written more than 


descript : . 
of these tales should excite serious 


4 volume of 
thought for the future. 
ok * *k * 

‘To-day and To-morrow” Series 
the world of 
to-morrow, The future of 
advertising is Very sanely considered here, and although we 
rannot believe that an international advertising campaign 
could prevent another great war (indeed the author does not 
specifically claim that it could) we are heariily in agreement 


good stories ; 


{nother booklet of the 
(Kegan Paul, 3s. 6d.), which looks wisely on 
= is Nuniius, by Mr. Gilbert Russell. 


with the main thesis. that advertising is a necessary of this age, 
and that as its value is better appreciated so it will tend to 
occasional vulgarity. We would 


present 
*a sign which spoils a beautiful 


moderate its 
ynderline in particular : m 
landscape. . . iS a very ineffective advertisement. 
%* * * Es 

Whatever we may think of Catherine the Great's conduct 
yith her entourage. Miss Katherine Anthony has made an 
interesting book of Catherine the Great (Cape, T2s. 6d.), and 
allows of the ugly 


, book, moreover, as free as its subject 
The great qualities 


tittle-tattle of eighteenth-century Russia. 
of the brilliant Empress, rather than her obvious defects, are 
emphasized, and the result is a sane historical sketch, * for 
adults only.” of course. 
* * * 

The Critical Opinions of Sani I Jolnson (Oxford University 
Press, 31s. 6d.) supplies a necd. If we want to be oracular, 
here is a 
when I hear ancient 


itis wise to be so in Johnson's company reference- 


book for pundits. 
times praised at the expence of modern times,” said the sage 
of the Turk’s Head Club. Yet we turn to this book 
ddight to hear what Jolson said about maccaronic verse, 


‘Tam always angry 


with 


the Renaissance or even Scotch writers, * whom he bowled 
down like ninepin between his teacups and talk to Mrs. 
Piozzi. 


WINE 


(Guy Chapman. 16 


ERUDITION IN 


’ Morton Shand. 


“. net.) 
Ma. SHAND Was given a thorough schooling in the appreciation 
of wine. lis father and his grandfather before him studied 
the subject with a proper love and enjoyed the fruits of their 
And both of them showed the perfect altruism of 
It is true that his grandfather 


ABook of Wine. By 


learning. 
“laving down for posterity.” 
wrew rather indiscriminate in his old age : 

“When Lasked my father about Creek wines in the holidays, 

answered me with veher * Filthy stuff. Ll remember 
someone bothered my poor old father to try a dozen, after he had 
lost his palate and used to smoke Trichinopoly cheroots, because 
it was upposed to be anti-something-or-other. ven the butler, 
who used to say he could drink anything, wouldn't touch it at a 
id in the end it had to be given aw iv lo some poor person. we 


nence, 





ift, a 
And, incidentally. if anyone should wish to know whether 
the denunciation was too severe, he need travel no further 
than Soho. There. if he explores the by-strects, he can buy 
a bottle of white (or whitish) wine, with a picture of the 
Parthenon outside, and an admixture of turpentine, pitch, 
and, I think, quinine inside. These ingredients are used by 
the Greeks to make their cheap wines keep better and act more 
wholesomely : and it is reported that a man bred up to them 
can bear no other wines. 

But this was not the whole of Mr. Shand’s education. For 
the reverend gentleman who was supposed to teach him 
geography and the Greck Testament was far more anxious 
to beat into the class the names, order of precedence, and 
classic vintages of the world’s Great Wines. Mr. Shand, too, 
is not the man to let his education cud with his monitors ; 
he has taken it into his own hands. The result is that here 
we have a survey of the whole world’s wines in the utmost 
detail, a description of their qualities. a discussion of their 
merits, and a guide to their best vintages. It is not a book 
primarily intended for the man who wishes te have a modestly 
Mr. Shand ranges too far. and perhaps is too 
Most of the wines he deals with would be 
Nevertheless, it will serve to 
it can be used as 


sood cellar : 
eclectic for that. 
hard to procure in England. 
instruct and help the ordinary purchaser ; 
a test of wine-lists in restaurants ; and, most of all, it will be 
almost indispensable for travellers abroad. 


A due reverence for good wine, as Mr. Shand observes, 
will conduce more than any prohibitions to temperance, 
Hlis own joy in the subtleties of wine makes him especially 
violent against spirits and fortified wines. His indignation 
against port is surprising. Ile can find no good words for it: 
* that dubious heavy dragoon dago adventurer turned vulgar 
profiteer,” he calls it. He brings out several mysteries in its 
composition, such as the frequent employment of elderberries, 
cherry-juice, logwood, and treacle to darken its colour ; and 
by insinuations and hints he makes the whole process of 
making port seem a black business. But we can forgive him 
his prejudices. He is a purist in wines, and his objections to 
port mainly spring from the fact that it is blended from 
different types of grapes and fortified with brandy to delay 
fermentation. But it must be explained that he is, on the 
whole, a Francophile in his drink, and angry that Portugal 
should have a commercial preference at the expense of the 
lighter wines of France. 

He has other objections, with which none but the wickedest 


grocers could disagree. Ife denounces all medication, falsi- 
fication, and chemical malpractices—and it is not usually 


realized how commonly these crimes have been committed 
in the ordinary wines of commerce. In one year— 

‘ Between five hundred and six hundred thousand hectolitres of 
liquids falsely described as foreign wines (such as Port, Sherry, 
Malaga, Madeira, Cyprus, Samos, Marsala, etc.) were despatched 
from Cette. It used to be said that in this town you could ordet 
+) hogsheads apiece of Port, Sherry and Bordeaux at 9 aan. and 
take delivery of the finished mixture at 4 p.m. the same day... 
‘Old’ Rhine wine used to be freely made in Russia, from the 
following simple formula: 3 kilos of cider, 1 kilo of brandy, and 


8 grammes oi azotic ether.” 


Ife disapproves, too, of the descriptions of wines that may 


be quite good in themselves under the names of more famous 


wines, * Spanish Graves,” for example; or ** South African 
Hock.” 
‘South Africa is the ons hope of the Empire for wines of quality. 


They are inherently far superior to anything that Australia can 
produce, and have deservedly made remarkable headway in England 
since the war. It is, therefore, all the more disappointing to tind the 
prevalence of wines decribed as this Hock or Hermitage and that 
Claret or Burgundy unabated, when their existing 
Afrikander names are good enough to be proud re ig 


continuing 


Hlis third sadness is due to the rage for “ sparkling everything,’ 
in deference to which even the pleasantest and most character- 
istic of still wines have been made gaseous and set in the 
finery of a gaudy bottle and a gold seal. There was a time 
when even champagne was commonly met with as an admirable 
It will be a melancholy fate if the appetite for 
should deprive us of a host of 


still wine. 
mockegrandeur and high life 
other good wines. 

Perhaps it seems that Mr. Shand is all complaints and 
By no means; the book is mostly a record of 
The sections on Bordeaux and Burgundy are 


grudges ? 
appreciations. 











Why it is called 
- *Well-Balanced”’ 


Shell Petrol is a scientific blend of 
petrols of different origin, each of them 
good for a special reason, combined in 
such a way as to provide all the essential 
qualities of the ideal motor fuel, 

After blending, it is given 28 separate 
tests in the laboratory and on the bench 
to make certain that nothing is lacking. 

That is why Shell always gives satis- 
faction in way—that is why it is 


~ SHELL 


PETROL 


every 
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the best reading, and we might guess that Mr. Shand is most 
happy with these wines. He illustrates all his histories and 
remarks throughout the book with anastonishingly wide collec- 
tion of anecdotes and literary references; but they are 
fullest and most interesting when he deals with the French 
provinces. He informs us that every battalion passing the 
walls of the Clos Vougeot halts and gives the vineyard military 
honours. 

Germany is fully considered and comes a good second to 
France in Mr. Shand’s opinion. It is unfair to say ** second ” 
when the best wines are being considered; each can be 
superlative in its own fashion. One good word for Prohibition 
is spoken by Mr. Shand. It has prevented America from 
being a competitor for the wines of Kurope—bad champagne 
and spirits pay the bootlegger best. And it has removed from 
the world an ocean of mass-production pseudo-Burgundy. As 
our author remarks: “ That these immense vineyards have 
now been converted to the production of raisins need cause 
no particular grief.” 


HORIZONS 


(Nisbet. 


GREAT 


By Alan J. Cobham. 15s.) 


Skyways. 
We will nose-dive straight into the middle of Mr. Cobham’s 
book and read his graphic account of how he “ rushed ” some 
photographs of the Dublin riots from Ireland to the office of 
the Times on June 29th, 1922. 

When Mr. Cobham arrived in Shotwick on the return journey 
from Ireland, with the Times pictures, a terrible storm was 
raging south of Birmingham, and it would have been madness to 
proceed by air, although there was a motive even more urgent 
than getting a “ scoop ” for the Times calling him to London, 
So he borrowed the car of a rival newspaper (!), caught an 
express at Chester, was met by a special train at Crewe 
reached London at 3 a.m., dictated his narrative to the night 
editor, watched the special edition going to press, and as he 
strolled home long after dawn, he heard the newsboys crying 
n late London edition of the Times giving his adventures, 
Next day he was married. 

Here is a modern story, tingling with the breath of untramel- 
led airs, gloriously fresh and stimulating, full of humour and a 
We would crown this book with all the laure!s of 
anew and as yet unfounded Academy—the hall of fame of the 
sky, where posterity shall take its place. How wide is the 
Kingdom that man has conquered through learning to travel 
the dustless pathways of the air, is but faintly realized by us 
-arth-bound folk. Even those who flew in the War, as I did, 
find their knowledge out of date and their imagination halting 
when they read Mr. Cobham’s Skyways, and attempt to 
picture to themselves flying from Croydon to Amsterdam at 
three o'clock in the afternoon and returning to keep a dinner 
engagement in London that night, having stopped on the 
return journey at Rotterdam. 

Mr. Cobham, who has been interested in flying since the age 
of ten, wins our attention early in his bubbling reminiscences 
by dismissing all his war record in a single sentence: ‘* On 
the subject of aviation in the R.A.F. I will not dwell, as so 
many competent pilots have already written about it at great 
After this disarming and agreeable remark, he 
how he 


high courage. 


length.” 
swoops with gusto into his after-War experiences : 
tramped round aerodromes and factories looking for work, 
how he formed his own travelling circus in 1919, and how in 
1920 he was almost bankrupt and in ill-health. But a chance 
acquaintance met in a third-class compartment congratulated 
him on having had a serious reverse carly in life : ‘** the terrible 
thing was,” he said, * when a man went merrily through his 
young life without any, and then, late in vears, got his first 
big setback.’ When he reached London, his fiancée told him 
the sume thing, and prophesied that within two years he 
would be laughing over what he now considered irreparable 
Hlow right she was all England knows 
Sefton Brancker says 


losses. She was right. 

all the world, indeed, 
in his introduction, the name of Alan Cobham * 
word in international aviation.” 

We are struck. throughout our reading, by the truly British 
common sense that Mr. Cobham mixes with his daring. He 
never (or hardly ever) takes unnecessary risks for the sake of 
When he was a young * stunt-pilot,” 


for, as Sir 
is a household 


creating an impression. 


depending for his livelihood on amusing the crowd, he may 





——<$$_ 
have done some things which he would not do now, BR 
. ut even 


in those days, the risks he took were due, not to vanity 

rather to a legitimate need for bread and butter, And ’ 
although his projects are audacious, he is cautious jn ‘ann 
We read, for instance, of his piloting a tiny 6 horse-pome 
* baby ” to Brussels: to fly the Channel in such a machin 
through the storm-wrack of a December afternoon was aa 
exploit as bold—quite literally—as that of Columbus embed, 
ing in the * Santa Maria,’ and, like Columbus, Mr, Cobhan, 
husbanded his ship ; when there was a danger of his we 
supply failing he did not venture safety on a hair's breadth 
but foreed land on a disused aerodrome of the suburbs, rather 
than attempt a spectacular and possil.. disastrous glide t 
the Brussels show-ground. » ’ 

The last flight of which Mr. Cobham: teils us is the * record» 
run from London to Tangier—a distance of 1,250 miles— 
which he accomplished in 134 hours, including half an hour 
on the aerodrome at Madrid. Of his achievement in flying 
to the Cape, all the world knows. But Mr. Cobham wil] not 
rest content. There are new worlds awaiting the drone of 
his great Siddeley-Puma engines—worids of achievement 
whose conquest shall bring, not ruin in their train and death 
but happiness and health. This war against gravity and 
friction is a true war of freedom. ' 

** Remember,” he tells us in conclusion, ‘* it is vital to the 
safety of the nation that Britain should become a nation of 
aviators. The day that Biériot flew the Channel marked the 
end of our insular safety... May our boys take these words 
to heart, and their fathers also. For popular fiying will not 
only ensure the safety of these islands: it will also mark g 
definite advance in the career of peace through friendship 
between the nations of the earth. 

F. Yeats-Browy, 


FROM 


Humoresque. 


SPEED TO 
By Humbert Wolfe. 


STRENGTH 
(Benn. 6s.) 

Tuts book of poems is deeply interesting, for it makes us 
take part in the struggle of a quick, subtle, and perhaps 
wickedly proud mind, with the realities which hitherto it had 
evaded. 

Sooner or later all men and women have that experience, 
We may surround ourselves with sophistication, so that even 
our Own consciousness is deceived by the posturing heart and 
mind. But there is a Self within, which is deeper even than 
consciousness, a dark immobile force, like the roots of a 
mountain. And that force is the inalienable personality 
which gives us our character and direction, making us differ 
from our fellows. 

Mr. Wolfe’s book is the story of that fight for personality, 
and the realization of the final simplicity of self. It is charae- 
teristic of the author that with a sort of lingering sentiment 
for so much of the claborate past which he is casting off, he 
chooses as the instrument of his renunciation the most arti- 
ficial of all literary mediums. His technique, and his mise e 
scene, are those of the 1890's, and all through his verse we feel 
that he is doing what Ernest Dowson promised to do, and did 
not. We have the same Pierrot of the Moment; the same 
bronze figures and garden marbles suffering the Galatean 
miracle, so that we cannot tell whether they are part of the 
scene, or actors therein :— 

“Or he may be only 
A small bronze statue 
Of a boy, who is lonely, 
And looks half at you.” 

But this is not all of Mr. Wolfe’s technique. lis Italianate 
qualities go even deeper than that English version, for we find 
in him something of the quick witchery of Goldoni, and of 
the travelling operetta, with the exaggerated gesture, the 
frenzied tunes, and the snapping of the fiddle-neck : — 

“When that was said, did anything remain 
To say of what we lost ? The poet knew 
No string in all the orchestra of pain 
Could reach love's single note, and play it true. 
And least of all forgiveness, whose dim fife 
Trembles between oblivion and despair, 
And faintly murmurs at the ear of life 
When love's great music speaks no longer there.” 

This, then, for the manner of the man. But of the self that 

suffers bencath, there is a more serious, a sharper and fierce? 
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“FEAR IS DEAD—KILLED BY PELMANISM” 


HOW A CLERGYMAN RECOVERED HIS LOST 


HOUSANDS of men and women are held back in 


life because they are afraid. They have lost con- 


fdence in themselves. They are afraid of something, 


they don’t exactly know what. 
Sometimes they fear the effect 


Sometimes they are 


jraid of the Future. 


of being thrown up against some stronger and more 
vital personality than themselves. Sometimes they are 
fraid of the consequences of Action, even if it is only 

action of opening the door of their employer's room 


someone up on the iclephone. 


- of ringing 


Sometimes they are hag-ridden by strange, irrational 


ars and “ Phobias” which haunt them, interfere with 
heir work and make their lives miserable. But there 


they should go on being in this state. 
fhese fears can be killed by Pelmanism, as the following 


letter from a Clergyman 


is no reason why 


shows: 


/ hree years ago [ completed a COUrsSsé of 
Pelmanism. 


“T began in a horrible neurasthenic state of 
18 years’ standing, with an impaired [Vill, an 
impaired Memory, utter lack of Self-Confidence 
and full of Fears. 

Course 1 
told (by someone ignorant of my taking it) that 


‘ : 
weeks of the Was 


“After a few 
| looked brighter and more alert. Certainly the 
and still 


Course 


bene fils grew show themselves / 
finished the 
mind ; a restored Alemory of Y od capa uy; a 
Will and such Confidence that 1] have 


udertaken, and do underiake, 


with a clear and calmer 


stronger 
duties and 
: 


ae scechaleteae re [2 a } } 90,9 (26 yy 
responsibilities such es would have Leen quite 


imp ssible a jew years ago. 

The latest evidence 0} the benefits rC( cived 
ls that | cre ssed to Belgiuni this year by t/ ¢ 
D ver Ostend route. 7 his Way appear lo be a 
é, but when I consider that the idea of being 


re! 
] 


trifl 
na ship has, for 21 years, been the cause of 
innumerable nightmares, ] look on the voVaye as 
This fear is 


the greatest victory of my life. 


dead 

‘I certainly got my money's worth and a bit 
ver, and look back with pleasure to the work 
f the C Murse, and the courtesy l received at the 
hands of the Staff.” 


f NG ) 


killed by Pelmanism. 


Pelmanism banishes such irrational and = injurious 


fears 
iCdl 


as these as though they had never been. It 


makes you sure of yourself and of your own scienti 


h 


conhdence in 


It vives 
1 
I 


ally-trained and consciously-directed powers. 


+1, 


it sane, sensible Self-Confidence which wins the 


lence of others, and enables you to make your 


esence felt in the world and to get ahead when, without 
fallen 


School 


behind. Since taking up 
Teacher, | 


ful, and, as a result, have gained a greatet 


vould have 


ism, writes a have become 


my own self and capabilities,” 


NERVE 


had a practical and profitable result. This Pelman- 
developed Self-Confidence was “ put to a severe test” 
(she the which resulted in my 


securing my promotion to a Headship from several 


writes) “in interview 


candidates interviewed.” 
1 Business Man writes: “1 have greatly improved 
my mind and memory. I have no fears now; they 
have all disappeared. Ay rather timid disposition 


has become a resolved, determined disposition. My 


capacity for work is far greater than that of a year 
ag Sg 
A Teacher of Elocution writes: “When 1 began 
the Course I was afraid of my pupils. 1 dared not 
assert myself, even if I knew 1 was right. Now I 
fear HO ONE 
\ large number of similar letters from men and 


women engaged in various professions and occupations 


havc been re cely ed. 


Pelmanism, which has adopted — by 


already been 
500,000 people, is 


not a siatic oF stereotyped 


past 


developing, as all 


over 


system, resting on the laurels of achievements. 


iM 1s 
must do. 


continually living 


As 


are made, th: 


systems 


experience is gained and fresh 


directly they have been 


new 


discoveries result 


thoroughly tested, are incorporated in the individual, 


personal training which is given to every Pelman student. 


Thus readers, by enrolling for the Pelman Course, are 
for their own pet 


utilise sonal advantage the 


able to 


results of the latest Psychological research, and (under 
the expert direction of the instructors of the Pelman 
Instiiute) to apply recognised Psychological principles to 

Pre res- 


the solution of their own personal difficulties in 


sional, Business, and Social Life. 


Pelmanism is fully explained in an interesting bool 
The Effictent Alind. This 
Mind-Wandering, 


Depression, Timidity, Lael 


book shows how 
Forgetfulness, 
of Confidence and 
and it develops in their place OBSERVATION, 
INITIATIVE, CONCENTRATION, SELF-CON 
FIDENCE, ORGANISING POWER, RESOURCI 

FULNESS, BUSINESS ACUMEN, A 
MEMORY, THE POWER OF THINKING CON 

STRUCTIVELY AND CREATIVELY, and _ other 


valuable qualitie As a result of 


entitled 
Pelmanism banishes 
Indecis on, 


how 


GOOD 


equally 
these 
improved their positions in life, and 


women have 
been able to 
overcome difficulties which formerly threatened 
The Pelman Institute will be pleased t 


send a free copy of The Efficient \lind to any read 


qualities thousands of men and 


have 


to over- 


whelm them. 


of the Spectator who writes for it to-day to the Secre 
tary, The Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman House, Bl 1S- 
burv Street, London, W.C., 1 
| “ied ho «A ( [ r i l ¢ are 
i¢ d to do s The ( i w dtant 
by / f 1S¢ / l a a ta ZX [ } iM 
any r affect bersonal eff and n 
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force to be reckoned with. There is a pride here which, in 
tumbling, spits out its venom like the crippled Heine. After 
all, that name may be the keynote of our estimate of this poet. 
He is capable of becoming the English Heine. He has the 
same power of tender invective, that is both stab and caress ; 
the same treachery for the sake of truth. He is at once terri- 
fying and lovable. The two sides of him that evoke these 
emotions in us, wrestle and lock in perpetual torment. He 
has been so self-deceived in the past that he will tear every 
emotion, every gesture, to shreds, such is his determination 
to discover the well-springs of self. See here the flashing 
irony, the self-directed cruelty :-— 

“Is it the sunlight whose pale radiance rings 
Us two, and are we Pierrot and Pierrette ? 
Or is it some cold spotlight, from the wings, 
That glitters on a Chelsea statuette ? 
And do they move by passion, or by 
Some puppet-master exquisitely set 
To which one dances, and the other sings— 
Puppets in all but power to forget : 
And are these tears, or artificial dew 
Falling upon a stage, and is that sound 


strings 


The counterfeit, or ecstasy, of pain, 
And can this be an end of me and you, 
Or are these figures, that their fate has found, 


Only a broken group in porcelain ? 
At last, however, he drives away the doubts, the complexi- 

ties, the theatrical deceptions, and discovers in our fundamental 
selves that sub-basis, deeper than consciousness, the least 
common measure of humankind, which is our only true 
channel of intercommunication with our fellows, because it is 
the only true means of differentiation. It is the unexplainable 
paradox ; it makes us one, united Man in God ; it separates 
us, divided God in Man. Mr. Wolfe calls it “The Incom- 
municable Surd,” and for him it points the way to an 
i-amortality that is for ever unappeased :— 

* Nor only in what seems of earth or dust 
Or water fashioned does this freedom ride, 
But in our passion is the eternal lust 
For the eternally unsatisfied.” 


THE MAGAZINES 


In the Ninelcenth Century Captain M. D. Kennedy writes of 
“The Japanese Fighting Forces and Disarmament.’ The 
article attempts to prove that there is a strong public opinion 
in Japan against military aggression, that her ambitions at 
the moment are commercial, that America and Australia have 
no need for anxiety in regard to Japanese armaments, which 
are designed to hold off any interference with her commerce 
in Fastern Asia. Mr. Gordon George discusses in ** Cardinal 
Mercier’s Guiding Principles” the philosophy ond the character 
of the great Belgian Cardinal, of whom he writes with deep rever- 
ence and from personal knowledge. His attitude in regard to 
the Maline Conversations was, Mr. Gordon assures us, optimistic 
in the extreme. 
reconcile the orihedoxies of Rome and Canterbury, he no 
more doubted than in the darkest days he doubted Allied 
victory.”. Among the literary articles, “* The Clowning Spirit in 
Modern Poetry,” by Mr. Rh. L. Mégroz, is perhaps the most re- 
“Satisfy people's desire for the ridiculous and they 


* That cnquiry pursucd with ardour would 


markable. 


will accept your idea of the sublime,’ he quotes. This is his 
text, and upon it he preaches a mest interesting literary sermon, 
declaring, by the way, that among modern men of letters 
no one has recognized the truth of this axiom so completely 


as Bernard Shaw. 


Captain Wedgwood Benn, in the March number of the 
Contemporary, discusses the Government's poliey in the 
matter of subsidies, under the beading “ Penny Wise and 


Pound Foolish.” ‘This “new clement in the stimulation of 
British Industry ~ he deprecates in view of the official exhor 
tations to economy. Mr. Graham Wallas, writing of ‘* Ben- 
Qham as Political inv entor,”” endeavours to refute the accepted 
theory that the British Constitution has grown up like a tree, 
It is the result of a series of inventions, and by a new scries it 
must be maintained. Lord Meston sets forth in a hopeful 
spirit the difliculties of “ Lord Irwir’s Task in India,” and 
Mr. Harbutt Dawson pleads for a policy of segregation 
for the South African native. 


The extent to which Bolshevism is penetrating the 


Balkans is discussed by Mr. Cecil F. Melville in a striking 
ariicle called “‘ Red Imperialism ” in the For!nighily Review. 


——!= 
An attempt is being made to inerease racial ADIMOsItieg 
between Serb, Bulgar and Greek, the object being “ to 4 

a chain of Sovict republics up to the very gates of India, 
That chain is to have as its links the Balkan States, the Midd 
Eastern Mandated  territorics, Persia, Afghanistan, the 
Central Asiatic federated Soviet republics, &c., and then th. 
much coveted jewel on the end of the chain—India.” Mt. 
James Corbett, in “ A Labour-Liberal Pact,” looks forwani 
to the coming together of the two anti-Conservative parties 
Such a pact would not necessarily mean the leadership of Mr. 
Lloyd George. Tt might mean that of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
Mr. J. H. Thomas or Lord Oxford. 

The first senience of * Episodes of the Month ” in the Marg, 
National Review is characteristic of its whole political attityge 
“The outstanding international event of the past month wa 
indubitably Signor Mussolini's service to civilization in th. 
shape of a timely reminder of the right way to bring Pry 
sianized Germany to “Johnson and Sir Johy 
Hawkins,” by Sir Edward Boyle, is entertaining. 

In * How Prohibition Works in Norway,” appearing in th 
new number of The World To-day, Mr. Bjoern Bunkhold 
describes the complete failure of the attempt in that coy 
country to suppress alcohol. Mr. Martin Johnson's “ African 
Diary continues to charm his Captain 
J.F. J. Fitzpatrick, “ lately of the Nigerian Service,” depre 
cates “ Eyvewash in Nigeria,’ pleading for a_ serious con 
sideration of the plain facts. The crying need of tie country 
he says, is for English justice administered by English 
men, and a common tongue which should be English. 

M. Poincaré contributes to the English Review a remark. 
able article upon “ The Parliamentary Régime in France,” 
There are, he thinks, many critics of the European political 
situation who expect all * the Mediterranean nations to return 
to the old and classical habits of dictatorship and tyranny.” In 
France there is, he is sure, no danger of any such catastrophe 
Neither “‘a pretender to the Throne nor a candidate to a Die 
tatorship is available.” Safety for the country lies, he 
thinks, not in revolution, but in securing to ~~ Parliament 
not only other procedure but another clectoral basis.” 

The Empire Review contains an article by Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell on the Scout Movement called “ An Empire 
School.” The movement has now a total of 472,860 active 
members, but is in great need of more men, ~* specially those 
trained in publie schools and Universities to come and impart 
to the mass of the boys some of the manly qualities, the 
character and sense of citizenship which they have had th 
Juck to aequire through being in more fortunate cireum. 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell exhorts the older Uni- 
* Uni- 
f 


reason.” 


readers, and 


stances.” 
versities not to fall in this matter behind the new 
versities of the go-ahead type which now exist in so many 0 
the British oversea Dominions.” 


SOME REFERENCE BOOKS 


Now that the hounds of spring are on winter's traces, we tur 
with pleasure to page 20 of the excellent Road .1tlas-Cruide 
lo Great Britain, issued by Messrs. Philip at 3s. 6d., and trac 
our route out of London down the Old Kent Road to th 
Sussex downs, where we fain would be. We have not seena 
clearer or better arranged guide for motorists in so small a 
compass and we cordially recommend this pocket volume. 

Volume VIE of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia (Chambers, 20s.) 
iakes us through all the paths of human activity from * Man 
* pennywort.’ This is a really up-to-date 
encyclopaedia. We do not pretend to have read it all, but the 
article on patents, which we sclected as a test, is very well 
written and full of reeent information. 51,370 applications 
were made for patents in Great Britain during 1924, and 
16,839 were granted. In the United States of America the 
numbers were 76,855 and 42,594 respectively, which shows 
that the inventive urge is stronger, making allowances fot 
difference in population, on the other side of the Atlantic. 

We have received Volume IIIf of Palgrave’s Dictionary of 
Political Economy (Macmniilan, 36s.), which we commend as 
cordially as the former excellent volumes. This dictionary 
gives under separate heads an account of the principal writes 
on Politieal Economy and the characteristics of the different 
schools of economic thought. Every reference library should 
include this valuable work. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL CHRISTENDOM. 
By H. A. V. Ransom. (Dent. 6s. net.) 

Ir used to be taken for granted that the Middle Ages made 
an chapter of human history that was rather shameful and 
certainly retrogressive. Later .we heard, to our surprise, 
very valiant upholders of the Middle Ages, who swore that 
we ourselves were retrogressives and degencrates when com- 
pared with men of such vigour, godliness, and internationalism. 
Experts fight like dogs about the question. Mr. Ransom 
takes a middle view :— 

“Over all lay the shadow of the Holy Roman Empire, that 
vast conception of Christ’s realm on earth in its dual aspect of 
Body and Soul: failure as it proved, we have found nothing to 
put in its place. It was a great conception: it proclaimed a 
Christian Unity as the political goal of Europe, that restless and 
embittered Europe whose national animosities have made her 
history and brought her again and again to the verge of ruin. 
After centuries of enlightenment she seems still unable to recapture 
that ideal.”’ 

His moderation seems to prevent his catching fire from his 
subject ; but none the less this history of Europe from 312 
A.D. to 1314 A.D. is interesting, and it is a great achievement 
that, while he writes with compression and crowds the book 
with facts, dates and genealogies, he still has room to give 
vivid sketches of the great men of his period and illustrations 
of the ideals and beliefs that worked themselves out in historic 
events, 
RUSKIN (AND OTHERS) ON BYRON. 
D. Lit. (English Association. Is. net.) 
Ir is a pleasure to find Dr. Chambers with a good word to 
say for Castlereagh, for Southey and Wordsworth, and for 
the general tone of the England against which Byron and 
Shelley rebelled. His main point is that the Liberals, who 
were constrained to admire Byron for his politics, were at 
the same time uncomfortable in defending him because of 
his morals, and that they have left him in the lurch, as it 
were, over his literary reputation. By contrast he instances 
Ruskin, who boasted himself an Illiberal and was far removed 
from Byron in politics. In “the pious Tory household ” 
of Ruskin’s parents, Byron and the Bible were chief instru- 
ments of education. By the age of fifteen Ruskin knew 
Byron “ pretty well all through ” ; and, he says, ‘** my mother 
was no more afraid of my turning out a corsair or a Giaour 
than a — Solomon.” Ruskin kept through his life the most 
intense admiration for Byron. Now Dr. Chambers has 
two threads to his argument, and at times they are a little 
difficult to follow. He comes excellently to the defence of 
Castlereagh, and sets himself rigorously against the attempts 
to show that England was in a peculiarly wicked state— 
as when Mrs. Campbell states that this age was “ perhaps 
more in need of healing than any other in the world’s history.” 
He also laughs at the Liberal critics for their evident shame 
upon Byron’s behalf, and proclaims the greatness of Don 
Juan and The Vision of Judgment. 


By R. W. Chambers, 


A NEW EUROPE. By C. F. Heerfordt. 
Danish by W. Worster. 
6s. 6d. net.) 

A Danisu doctor, impressed by the horrors of the War, 

has become an enthusiast for a World State. His first step 

towards substituting a United States of the World for the 

League of Nations would be to form an “ Europa Com- 

munis” or “* Anglo-EKuropean United States.” Many who 

have gone closely into the principles of the League have, 
like Dr. Heerfordt, seen that international tariffs are a stum- 
bling-block to all these ideals ; he would sweep them away. 

IIe faces the even more difficult problems of nationalism 

(which he calls * primitive egotism *) and the suppression of 

national navies, armies and diplomacy. He supports his 

theories by historical accounts of existing unions. In his 
opinion the best model of all is the union of the Cantons 
of Switzerland. But the most immediately interesting part 
of the book is the criticism of the present position in the 

League of the small European nations from the point of view 

of a Dane. We do not know what support Dr. Heerfordt 

has at home, but Denmark’s disarmament policy has been 
an advance, scarcely noticed, in idealism and her views in 
these matters deserve attention, 


Translated from the 
Allen and Unwin. 


‘ 


(London: G. 
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FICTION 


THE TYPIST’S CHARTER 


The Job. By Sinclair Lewis. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. net,) 


Mr. Sixciarr Lewis's Babbitt, Muin Street and Marti, 
Arrowsmith are so familiar that it is something of a SUTprise 
to meet an earlier one of his novels, now published in Englan 
for the first time. It is also a delightful and _ impresgiy 
experience. 

The Job is a romance of circumscribed life, geographicgy) 
and emotionally too. It is the tale of one of the host 
young women who beat out their lives on typewriters in Ney 
York business offices. But it is in no sense a petty or narmy 
story, nor is it one bit sentimental or pitying. It is an jp. 
portant book because it dares to finger elements of mode 
urban life seamped by the general novelist, or romanticizg 
out of the realms of value :— 

“Not through wolf-haunted forests nor purple caiions, by 
through tiled passages and elevators move our heroes of to-day,” 


writes Mr. Lewis, and continues :-- 
“*. . . our heroine is important . . . because in a vague but undis 
couraged way she keeps on inquiring what women in business cap 
do to make human their existence.” 

This heroine, Una Golden, is a simple, ambitious girl, not 
too beautiful to be likeable. Even apart from her caree 
she is appealing. She is quite real. ‘There is hardly a faly 
note in her life as we learn it, either when she enters the 
world of business, or tiptoes on the borders of romance with 
an agreeably wild but transitory young man from the office, 
or when she flies from her desk to matrimony with a pompous 
bagman, who gradually reveals himself a matrimonial horror. 

Even Una’s ambitions are, with Mr. Lewis's delicate geniys 
for the correct adjustment of values, true. She only wants 
to climb out of the rut of those who forever inanely type inane 
letters for a purpose that seems to them utterly irrational, 
She only wants to mount so high that she can grasp what is 
the meaning of all the eternally repetitive oflice work, to fee! 
sure for the sake of her own self-respect that there is a purpos 
behind the drudgery. 

As the girl migrates in pursuit of her ambition from office to 
ollice, Mr. Lewis affords the reader some inimitably concis 
and living sketches of commercial magnates, small and 
middle-sized ones. His pen is so sharp at times that om 
could almost suspect him of having transfused himself into 
the bodies of oflice-going women for short periods. He writes 
so much at first hand, it seems; or in other words, like all 
really good novelists and dramatists, he can create life as it is 
without having actually experienced it. 

The sensible little modern Una, of whom one becomes really 
fond, ends up a successful business woman. It is perhaps a 
little too good to be true that at the moment of her succes 
she should meet again the young man on whom her heart 
had all along been set ; though woman does not live by work 
alone. But if the end be an imperfection it is the only one 
in a strangely penetrating and human story. 


OTHER NOVELS 

Green Ink. By J. S. Fletcher. (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 64. 
net.)—Although Mr. J. S. Fletcher does better work when le 
is unravelling a complicated crime, these short sketches 0! 
mystery and adventure are quite entertaining reading. Of 
course, with so little detail the plots must be presented rather 
crudely and, if long realistic novels may be called “slices of 
life,’ these can only pretend to pose as melodramatic hors 
deuvres. The two most amusing stories are ‘* Mr. Leggatt 
Leaves his Card ” and “ A Collar Stud,” in which the principal 
characters are respectively a clergyman with a great sense o! 
humour and a valet who is a smug and hypocritical rascal. 
But can it be true that in the very aristocratic circles which 
this ** gentlemen’s gentleman’ adorns it is the fashion for 
gilded youths to have their crests engraved at the back of theit 
collar studs ? For persons who commit crimes of violence this 
is a rash proceeding. Two of the characters have odd visiting 
cards, one with the prefix * The Hon.,” and another with the 
affix ** Bart.”"—titles which are all very well in their prope 
places—on envelopes and in official lists. However, readers 


who like their stories short and strong will be well entertained 
by this volume. 
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EVERYTHING for WIRELESS! 


WIRELESS 
SETS & PARTS. 
Highest Quality in 
Design, Materials 
and Workmanship 

















Complete Sets, 
Components, 














Loud Speakers, 
H.T. Batteries, 
Accumulators, 
Dry Cells, 

The “ Hymeg ” 
H.T. Accumulator, 
Valves, 


&e., Ke. 


Ask your Dealer 
and insist on 


“EDISWAN.” 
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Here’s 
happiness 
and prosperity 
for you and yours. 


£500 A YEAR FOR 





LIFE—FROM AGE 55 


Think of it! A care-free life from age 55. An income of | 
£500 a year absolutely secure to you for the remainder of your | 
days—even if you live to be a centenarian. An income irre- 
spective of business or other investments, and not subject to | 
market fluctuations, trade conditions or political troubles. What | 


a boon to you and yours! What a burden off your mind! | 
The Plan devised by the Sun Life of Canada, the great 


Annuity Company with Government-supervised assets of over 
£62,000,000 makes this splendid prospect possible for you. | 
You deposit with them a yearly sum you can well afford out of , 
your income, and the money, under the care of this most | 
prosperous Company, accumulates to your credit and to it are 
added extraordinarily generous profits. Thus you share in the 
Company’s triumphant prosperity. 


£500 a Year for Life. 


Just at the age you begin to feel 





deposit you had made to date. If 
death results from an accident the 


you ought to take things more easily, 
the Sun of Canada makes it possible 
for you to do so. From 55 years 
of age you will receive £500 a year 
for life. If you prefer it a cash 
sum of £6,000 will be given you 
instead of the yearly income. 


£40 a Month if 
Unable to Work. 
Supposing you adopted this plan 


now, and next week, next year, or | 
you | 


any year until you are 55, 
become—through illness or accident 
—permanently imcapacitated for 
earning a living, £40 a month will 


be paid to you until the £500 a | 


year becomes due. And from the 
&me of such incapacity no terther 


deposits need be made by you. 
Income Tax Rebate. 


If Income Tax remains as now, you 


will save nearly £470 during the | 


run of the arrangement. This is 
additional to the profit you make on 
the transaction. 

£4,600 for Your Family 

if Anything Happens to You. 





sum would be increased to £8,000 
plus half the deposits. 


Any Age, Any Amount. 


The figures here quoted are for a 
man of 35, but the plan applies at 
any age and for any amount. 
Whatever your income, if you can 
spare something out of it for your 
and your fam: ‘ly’ s future, this P fan i 1s 
the best and most profitable method 
you can adopt. 


£62,009,000 Assets. 
The Sun of Canada has Assets of 


over £62,009,009, whir h are under | 


Government supervision. 
an impregnable position. 
therefore, hesitate to send for par- 
ticulars of this plan, which may 
mean great things for you and yours. 
Let us know your name, address, 
exact age, and the approximate 
amount you can deposit yearly, and, 
without any obligation on your part, 
we will tell you exactly how you 
can apply this idcal Plan of Invest- 
ment-Insurance to your own cir- 
cumstances. Address your inquiry 


It is in 
Do nou 


to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun 
Should you not live to the ace of | Life of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada 
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Paid-up Capital - - £9,479,416 

Reserve Fund - - - £9,479,416 at 

Deposits, &c. (Dec. 1925) - £253,654,776 

; or 

HEAD OFFICE : 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 : 

- . st 

Every description of be 

BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING pl 

business transacted. - 

a Dantas Department: . 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 

; L 

TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. d 

d 

AFFILIATED BANKS: a 

COUTTS & CO. . 

GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. p 

Bank of British West Africa Limited. Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd e 

?, & O. Bankiag Corporation imited. The British Italian Banking Corporation Limited t 

j 

= ( 

A.G.A. borrowed £1,600 on his house from the 

“Old Equitable” and effected a House 

° ° ans ‘ I 

Purchase Policy. He died within eighteen 

months. He had oniy paid a total sum of 

£329 (including interest), but on his death | 

the house became the property of his widow , 

one 

free of debi or any further liability. | 





55, £4,000 will be paid to your | Honse, Victoria Embankmer 
family and, in addition, half of every | Temple Station), London, W.C. 2. 











Nourishing and Digestible Cocoa 


Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & Milk is a preparation 
of milk and cecoa in its purest, most nounshing and 
easily cigestible form. “The re is nothing else quite 
like it. {ts advantages are: 


It is exceptionally nourishing and sustaining. 

It has a delicious flavour. 

It can be digested with ease even by those 

who are unable to take tea, coffee, or any other 

kind of cocoa, 

It is of great benefit in cases of Weak Digestion, Nervous 

Dyspepsia Insomnia, ete. 

It is made in a moment, as hot water only is required, 
TINS 1/9 & 3/. Of ail Chemists & Stores. 

SAMPLE FOR 6d. POST FREE. 


A Trial Tin of te Cocoa & Milk will be sent, post frec, for 6d. in 
stamj's. Mention “ The Spectator,” and address : -- 


SAVORY & MOORE, LTD., Chemists to THE KING, 
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simple Annals. By Stacey W. Hyde. (Noel Douglas. 
ts, 6d. net.) -The annals of the poor, even in Gray’s time, 
were probably far from simple ; to-day they can be very com- 
plicated indeed. Even so, however, Mr. Hyde’s heroine and 
hero are So VeTy complex that one naturally assumes a touch 
of derision 1n the title. The story of William Vivian Bailey, 
the engineer son of a bricklayer, and Nora Sheriff, the daughter 
of a retired works manager—a wandering envangelist inter- 
yening—is uncommonly well told and displays unusual powers 
of observation and imagination. 

Whipped Cream. By Geoffrey Moss. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. net).—It would be a great mistake to judge by the 
peginning of this novel that it consisted of all “* whip ” and no 
*eream.” The opening is so inpressionistic that it is a little 
jifficult to follow, while the account of the house party at 
which the preliminary incident takes place is rather confused. 
The interesting feature of the book is a detailed psychological 
study of the temperament of Lindy Hawkins—a woman of 
gmoral character. Mr. Moss has deliberately deprived himself 
of the romantic background which made Sweet Pepper such 
attractive reading, and substituted that prosaic place, modern 
London, with all its feverishly gay accessories. But it is by 
the analysis of the character of Lindy that the book stands 
or falls, and the author is successful in making her a living 
human being and in maintaining the sympathies of the reader 
for her, in spite of the fact that it is impossible for her to keep 
straight. Owing to the very nature of the plot, the book must 
be noted as being what the Cinema World would describe as 
“For Aduits Only”; but the sex catastrophe is set forth 
plainly and decently. Mr. Geoffrey Moss writes in his usual 
breathless, hurried, modern style, which has a certain effect on 
the nerves of his reauers. His method however is very success- 
ful in his picture of the conventional, kind-hearted and gallant 
General who is the victim of Lindy’s temperament. 

Creighton the Admirable. By Kenneth Ashley. (John 
Lane. 7s. 6d.)—This appears to be a first book and, although 
there is a certain promise about it, the story is planned on too 
large a scale and the episodes tend to repetition. The Admir- 
able Creighton is a young surgeon of excellent ability, who, 
owing to a mental kink, makes a failure of everything he 
undertakes. After many disasters, such as killing an operation 
patient by neglect, he is rehabilitated in his profession in the 
early days of the War. We are left to believe that he is about 
to make good, though this belief involves a good deal of 
credulity. 

The Happy G'iost and Other Stories. By H. H. Bashford. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)—A collection of stories gathered 
from many periodicals must necessarily vary widely ; and 
there is little in common between the hilarious wit of * Back 
to the Trees,” the gruesome horror of ** Farquarson,” and 
the s‘ber humour of “ Mr. Parchester and the Gods.” Mr. 
Bashford, happily, is as skilful as he is various, and out of 
twenty stories there is but one, ** The Bud Openers,” which 
does not justify its reappearance. 

Not Sufficient Evidence. By Mrs. Victor Rickard 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.).—Last year we welcomed Mrs. Victor 
Rickard’s novel Upstairs as an admirable example of the 
intellectual mystery story. Her present story is on these same 
lines, but it must be confessed that there is some ground for 
fear that Mrs. Rickard will lower the literary level of her work 
and take altogether to sensation. ‘lhis from the author of 
The Light above the Cross-roads would indeed be a pity. Her 
new book has, nevertheless, a good deal of merit and one 
admirably drawn figure, that of ¥lorrie Cookson, whose sinister 
geniality is admirably analysed. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Tuk Finr Arts.—Carillon Music and Singing Towers of the 
Old World and the New. By W. Gorham Rice. (Bodley 
liead. 16s.) Architecture Explained. By Uoward 
Robertson. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) Ihe Portrait Drawings 
of William Rothenstein. Introduction by Max Beerbohin. 
(Chapman and Hall. £6 6s.) The Poems of Richard 


Lovelace. Two Volumes. (Oxford University Press. 
£5 5s.) Casements. By R. Cloudesley Savage. (Dent. 
5s.) Authors Dead and Living. By K. L. Lueas. 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.)——-Last Essays. By Joseph 
Conrad. (Dent. 7s. 6d.)——Calullus. Translated by 
F. A. Wright. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 


Pouitics AND Economics.—The Art of Being Ruled. By 
Wyndham Lewis. (Chatto and Windus. 18s.) The 
Evolution of Parliament. By A. F. Pollard. (Longmans. 


16s.) Functions of an English Second Chamber. 
By C. B. Roberts. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) Social 


Insurance. (Faber and Gwyer. 5s.)——Some Problems 
of Wages and their Regulation in Great Britain since 1918. 
By A. G. B. Fisher. (P. S. King. 12s. 6d.) 

History anp RemINisceNce.—IWistory of the 40th Division 
By Col. F. E. Whitton. (Gale and Polden. 10s. 6d.).—— 


TRAVEL. 


SERMONS AND SPEAKING. 


ScIENCE AND Psycno.ocy.—The Child's 


MIScCELLANEOUS.—War 


Novrts. 


With the Fighith Scoitish Rifles, 1914-1919. By Col. J. M. 
Findlay. (Blackie. 5s.) Some Incidents in the Life 
of Cecil Rhodes. By Vere Stent. (Maskew Millar. 6s.) 
- A Lily of Old France. By E.R. Buckley. (Witherby, 
10s. 6d.) Naphtali. By C. Lewis Hind. (Bodley Head. 
15s.) Last Memories of a Tenderfoot. By R. B. 
Townsend. (Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 

Ry Leonard Stein. (Benn. 3s. 6d.)——- 
We Tibetans. By Rin-Chen-Lha-Mo. (Seeley Service. 
12s. 6d.) A Primilive Arcadia. By Ellis Silas. 
(Fisher Unwin. 15s.) The Mammoth. By Bassett 
Digby. (Wetherby. 12s. 6d.) 

Prophets, Priests and Publicans. 
By J. P. Arenzen. (Sands. Gs.) British Preachers. 
Kdited by Sir James Marchant. (Putnam. 6s.)——— 


Syria. 


Zhe Art of Exlempore Speaking. By Harold Ford. 
(Herbert Jenkins. 3s. 6c.) The Art of Preaching. 
By Harold Ford. (llerbert Jenkins. 2s. 6d.) Plain 


Speaking. By Rev. T. Rt. R. Stebbing. (Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) 

Attitude to Life. 
By C. W. Kimmins. (Methuen. 5s.) Clouds. By 
C. J. P. Cave. (Cambridge University Press. 5s.) - 
The Basis of Vital Activity. By Sir James Mackenzie. 
(Faber and CGwyer. — 6s.) Certain Aspects of Bis- 
chemistry. (University of London Press. 12s. 6d.) - 
Biological Memory. By E. Rignano. (Kegan Paul, 
10s. 6d.) The Subconscious Self. By Louis Waldstein. 
(Seribners. 7s. 6d.) The Woman Who Knows Herself 
By E. Sloan Chesser. (Heinemann. 2s. 6d.) 

Weather Vignettes. By Alexander 
MeAdie. (Macmillan. Gs. 6d.) The Six Senses of 
Scouts. By J. T. Gorman. (Pearson. 2s.) Nuntius. 
By Gilbert Russell. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) The 
Standard Life Assurance Company. By Sir William 


Sehooling. ‘(Blackwood.) 

REFERENCE.—Handbook for Newspaper Workers. By G. M. 
Hyde. (Appleton. 7s. 6d.) The Temperance Hand- 
book. (Freedom Association. 5s.) Archacological 


Survey of India, 1923-1924. Edited by Sir John Marshall. 


(Government of India Central Publication).- Sell’s 
Directory of Registered Telegraphic Addresses. (Business 


The A.B.C. Railway Guide. 
Economic Annual of Japan. 
Tokio). 

By I. Britten Austin. 


Dictionaries, Ltd. 445s.) 
2s.——Financial and 
(Government Printing Office. 
The War-God Walks Again. 
(Williams and Norgate. 3s. 6d.) Martin Hanner- 
By Kathleen Freeman. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.)——— 
Sanders. By Edgar Wallace. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.) The Cromer Street Chronicles. By Norman 
P. Greig. (Dent. 6s.) 


(For Recreations of London see page 503.) 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION : 
POLITICAL AND OTHER FACTORS 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


On more than one occasion, when commenting upon the 
comparative stagnation of markets since the beginning 
of the year, I have attributed the fact to the very cautious 
attitude on the part of Haute Finance, and also on the 
part of prominent dealers on the Stock Exchange. That 
caution has undoubtedly found its justification during the 
past week or two in the combination of developments 
which, but for the sound technical position of markets, 
might easily have occasioned a slump in values. 

During this period we have had two days of panicky 
fall on the New York Stock Exchange, a threatened 
deadlock at Geneva, a fresh ministerial crisis in France 
accompanied by a record slump in the frane, and fresh 
labour troubles at home in the shape of the engineering 
dispute. In addition, Budget uncertainties, and appre- 
hensions with regard to the impending Report of the Coal 
Commission have also been factors calculated to create a 
disturbing effect on markets, and yet it might fairly be 
said that the net result of all these adverse influences upon 
Stock Exchange securities has been trifling. 

DIFFICULTIES AT GENEVA. 

Of the various factors I have enumerated foremost 

place must be given to the situation at Geneva and the 
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French Crisis. Without, however, desiring to attribute 
any omniscient prescience to the City’s views, it is none 
the less a fact that the developments in those two direc- 
tions have been rather in accord with anticipations. Not, 
of course, that the precise difficulties which have arisen 
in connexion with the formation of the League of Nations 

Council were forescen, but, with a kind of sure instinct, 

market operators felt that the good effects of the Locarno 

Pact had been rather liberally discounted in the optimism 
which characterized the Stock Markets at the end of the 
year. In vague fashion it was felt that there were sure 
to be many difliculties to be contended with before accord 
was secured, and accordingly the disposition was to await 
such developments before increasing financial commit- 
ments. The caution was all the greater, because nowhere 
more than in the City is it recognized how much of the 
hopes of improvement in international trade and finance 
is based not merely upon European peace but upon a 
growth in European confidence. Especially does the City 
recognize the importance of the effect likely to be produced 
upon the United States by the course of events at Geneva. 
At the time of the Locarno Pact, America was showing ¢ 
greater disposition to take an active interest in the work 
of the League of Nations and both the adoption of the 
Dawes Plan and, later, the accomplishment of the Locarno 
Pact gave a considerable stimulus to American activities 
in making loans to Europe. Conversely, it is believed that 
anything like a breakdown of the Locarno Pact might 
easily occasion a drawing in on the part of America in 
the matter of making loans outside her own country, 
the effect of which upon the foreign exchanges might be 
very considerable. 

Tue Frenci Crisis, 

With regard to the situation in France it certainly 
cannot be said that developments have been along lines 
that were unforeseen. For some time past now the 
impression has prevailed in City circles that the situation 
in France would have to be much worse before a Govern- 
ment came into power with suflicient authority to effect 
the necessary fiscal reforms both in the matter of reduced 
expenditure and as regards the methods of obtaining 
revenue and establishing a Budget equilibrium. In some 
quarters the view is taken that it may even require a 
Socialistic Ministry, or at all events the threat of a 
Socialistic Ministry, to make the French nation ready to 
acquiesce in proposals adequate for meeting the situation 
with which France is confronted. And yet it has to be 
admitted that one good feature in the situation is the 
calmness with which the French people have apparently 
viewed the latest Ministerial crisis, and even as regards the 
franc there has been a tendency to reeover after the 
slump early in the week which sent down the currency at 
one time to about 137 to the €. There is little doubt, 
however, that with each fresh crisis the flight from the 
franc becomes more pronounced, and not only does the 
whole combined political and financial situation in France 
become more complicated and confused, but other countries 
are adversely affected by the vagaries of the france. 

Tue Wan Srreer Stump. 

With regard to the recent slimp in Wall Street there 
is little which need be said in the way of explanation or 
comment, for the main facts are simple. Both in real 
estate and in securities there had been a prolonged specu- 
lation in Wall Strect, checked slightly from time to time 
by increased charges for loans. Owing to the enormous 
expansion in’ banking resources, the actual proportion 
of loans to such resources may not have seemed sufli- 
ciently large to warrant such a slump as that which has 
recently occurred. It has to be remembered, however, 
that the controllers of American banking resources are 
very properly mindful of the much greater responsi- 
bilities devolving upon banking authorities in the States 
in these days when so far from looking to London for 
financial aid in emergency, as was the custom in the pre- 
War years, it is a case of remembering the extent to which 
European nations are now berrowing from the United 
States. Therefore, the banking authorities in New York 
are dispased to check speculative activities before they 
get hopelessly out of hand, and one of the reasons why the 
London Money Market has not been greatly perturbed 
by the slump in New York is because it is hoped that it 


——__ 
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may lead to easier money rates in Wall Street 
reacting favourably upon the sterling exchange, 
true that latterly there has been an appreciable 
money rates in London, but that has been due 
simple fact that at the period of the year when gold 
usually flows in we have been gaining little and the 
Market has recognized that rates had been allowed to 
fall away unduly. 


» thus 

It is 
rise in 
to the 


Home Trovustes. 

It seems probable that almost before this article 
appears in print the Report of the Coal Commission wij 
have been published and that there will have beep 
favourable developments or the reverse in the matter of 
the engineering dispute. With regard to the coal sity. 
ation there is one element which, if the extremists op 
either side are not allowed to take control, should make for 
favourable developments. That element is comprised in the 
fact that the country has a wholly unbiased mind on the 
matter, and is simply desirous that a settlement shall be 
on equitable lines and at the same time shall be of q 
character constituting an aid to enlarged and cheapened 
production. What, however, of course, is felt not only 
with regard to the coal situation, but as regards ail 
industries, is that some way must be found whereby it 
shall not be possible for those concerned in key industries 
to enforce uneconomic demands by holding up the rest 
of the nation to ransom. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
SoutHuERN RatLway CONVERSION. 
Wirit commendable promptitude the directors of the Southern 
Railway have acceded to the request made at the recent 
General Meeting to put forward a scheme for fusing the 
Deferred Ordinary, the Ordinary * A * and the Ordinary “ B” 
stocks. The last-named stock represents over £6,000,000 of 
capital on which, with the exception of a paltry payment a 
few years ago, no dividends have ever been paid. Briefly, 
the position is that after the Preferred Ordinary —which js 
entitled to a fixed maximum dividend of 5 per cent. per annum 
before anything is paid on the other Ordinary Stock —there 
is Deferred Ordinary stock amounting to £27,606,367, and 
Ordinary * A” stock amounting to €2,480,198, both of which 
are entitled to receive 38} per cent. before anything is paid 
upon the * B™ stock. In the case of the Ordinary * A” 
stock, 33 per cent. is the mavimum dividend, but after that 
has been paid the Deferred Ordinary and the “ B” share 
equally in the remaining profits. Owing, however, to the 
fairly large amount of * B~ capital, that has meant, as already 
stated, that nothing has hitherto been available with the 
exception of one abnormal vear. 
% * * * 
A DesirnaBLe PLAN. 

At the present time the Southern Railway is undoubtedly 
showing considerabie progress, and the prospects are sufliciently 
bright to warrant hopes of further improvement. Neverthe- 
less, under the present arrangement of the capital, it would 
require an exceptionally large increase in the net revenue to 
give, at one and the same time, anything appreciable in the 
way of dividend on the * B™ stock or, for that matter, by 
way of increase in the distribution on the Deferred Ordinary, 
It is proposed, therefore, that the three stocks mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph should be amalgamated, the Ordinary 
“A” stock being converted into Deferred Ordinary at the 
rate of 95 per cent., and the Ordinary ** B” stock at the rate 
of 25 per cent.. by which means the present total of £36,197,311, 
representing Deferred Ordinary and Ordinary ‘* A” and 
* B™ would be changed into one amount of Deferred Ordinary, 
totalling £31.490.242. Such rearrangement would have the 
advantage of making one market for a dividend-paying stock 
instead of £6.000,000 being represented by a kind of gambling 
counter, and while it is true that, were there to be no increase 
in net revenue, the Deferred Ordinary and the ** A” shares 
would have made a trifling sacrifice, it would require only a 
reasonable advance in net revenue to change a sacrifice into a 
material gain. And at present the chances are certainly in 
favour of greater prosperity for the Southern Railway. The 
scheme, in fact, seems to be equitable and also desirable in 
the interests of all the parties concerned. 

* * * * 
Recovery tN Cement INDus?rry. 
Not the least interesting feature during the past week has 
been the good reports of the Associated Portland Cement 
Company and the British Portland Cement Company. After 


an interval of some two years, the Ordinary Shares of the 
first-named company are now back again in the dividend 
paying list, the distribution for the last year being 6 per cent. 
in 1920, 10 per cent. was paid on the shares, but that had 
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COURTAULDS, LTD. 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR. 








EXTENDED SPHERE OF OPERATIONS. 





INCIDENCE OF ARTIFICIAL SILK DUTIES. 





MR. SAMUEL COURTAULD’S REVIEW. 

The Tuikreenta# Orprsary Generat Meetina of the Ordinary 
shareholders of Courtaulds, Limited, was held yesterday at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, F.C. 

Mr. Samuel Courtauld (the chairman) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. Ernest Kettle) having read tho notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The CHAIRMAN, who was received with cheers, said :—I will 
now submit to the meeting that the directors’ report and the 
balance-sheet circulated among the Ordinary shareholders shall 
be taken as read. 

Tnow move: “ That the report of the directors dated February 15, 
1926, and the balance-sheet of December 31, 1925, now submitted, 
be and the same are hereby received and adopted, and that a final 
dividend on the Ordinary shares for the year ended December 31, 
1925, of 3s. 6d. per share, free of income-tax, be declared and paid.” 

Ladies and Gentlemen,-—-As you will have gathered from the 
report, 1925, taken as a whole, was a satisfactory year for this 
company. 

Record Ficures. 

Our weaving branch touched record figures, both as to turnover 
and net profit, and until the end of the year output was maintained 
at the highest possible level. The last few months have shown 
a slight weakening of demand, but we judge this to be a passing 
condition, due, in part, to the exceptionally bad weather—and 
feel considerable confidence in the future, and our architects are 
at present planning substantial additions to our weaving plant 
in three places. 

We cannot yet be sure of the ultimate effect of the slik duties on 
this class of manufacture. As no natural silk is grown in this 
country, the import duty on the raw material is purely a revenue- 
raising device. It is not a high duty—3s. per lb. is only about 
10 per cent. ad volorem at the present price of silk—and, seemg that 
the purchasers of real silk fabrics are mainly well-to-do poople, 
such a smail viso in the cost of the raw material from which these 
fabrics aro made would hardly be likely to curtail consumption 
very much. Home-made articles are only affected to this extent, 
but silk goods from abroad pay somewhat higher rates of duty 
according to the stage to which manufacturo is advanced, and this 
gives the home producer a little preference. Bearing this in mind, 
we think we are justified in extending our operations in this direc- 
tion, and wo also believe that a steadier trade will enable us to 
produce more regularly and in larger quantities, and so to offect 
economies Which in themselves will put us on a better basis for 
competition with the foreign importer. (Cheers). 

ARTIFICIAL SiLK BusrNess. 

T will now turn to our artificial silk business, which, I need hardly 
rcinind you, is far greater in volume than our business in woven 
goods. 

The weight of yarn made and sold was appreciably greater than 
in 1924, and until the end of June prices remained unaltered. At 
that time we found that we should have difficulty in selling our 
whole output with the now Is. Exciso duty added to the price per 
Ib. I do not think that the fear of having to pay this advance was 
the only thing which checked the placing of forward orders, for 
widespread weakness developed on the Continent at about the 
same time, and makers there, finding businsss growing more 
difficult, were reducing prices all round. At any rate wo decided 
to reduce our own prices by the amount of the Excise duty, which 
meant that the price paid by consumers remained tlhe same as 
before for the home market, while for export it was ls. per lb. 
eheaper on account of tho drawback of duty allowed. At this 
reduced price we continued selling the whole of our output until 
well into November. Sigus of renewed weakness then became 
apparent, due no doubt to a combination of causes. 

Largs Unsotp Srocks. 

Ore ‘undoubtedly was the fact that there were larger unsold 
stocks of foreign yarn in this country, which were imported in May 
and June in anticipation of the duty. Instead of a normal import 
of about 1,000,000ib. per month, this country took from abroad 
3,000,000Ib. in May and 4,000,000lb. in June. We believe that 
much of this weight is still unsold. We also believe that most of 
it is inferior in quality end cannot compete with our product. 
(Hear. hear.) Still, the knowledge that it is here hangs like a cloud 
ever tho market, and has a depressing effect upon buyers. And 
to this dead-weight must be added large stocks upon the Continent 
which sccm equally difficult to dispose of either there or here. 

Another factor is probably to be found in changing fashions, 
which, as must happen from time to time, have brought about a 
falling-off in the consumption of artificial silk in certain directions 
—a felling-off, however, which manufacturers concerned do not 
regerd as permanent The weaving trades, as well as the hosiery 
trade, are relatively firm, and we feel that an increased demand 
from Lancashire and Yorkshire will quickly follow any appreciable 
lightening of the general business autmosphere--for, as you all 
know, the weakness which we are discussing is not confined to our 
business, nor even to the textile trade. Still our own stock, though 
showing a slight tendency te increase, is no more than normal ; 








we are maintaining normal production, and we are hastenin 

completion of the Wolverhampton factory, so as to be mal the 

meet any increase in demand as soon as it may arise, (Cheerg) 
Tre Dvuttes. 

Before leaving this subject you may like me 
more about the attitude we took up towards 
duties. For our part we regard neither Free Trace nor Protegj. 
as an immutable principle. We think that every proposal shoul 
be considered as far as possible on its own merits without any 
doctrinaire or political bias. (Hear, hear.) We never thoucht i 
asking for an import duty, and we disliked the idea of ANY inter 
ference with a raw material of industry—(hear, hear)— for so : 
consider artificial silk. ba 

Well, to come to what actually took place, the Excise duty fy 
artificial silk was originally proposed at the rate of 2s. 6d. for ead, 
Ib. of yarn produced, equal to about 50 per cent. ad volorem, This 
would have been a crushing handicap for our British-made py 
material, for cotton and wool pay no duty; it would have given 
our home consumption a set-back from which it could hardly 
have recovered. The slight preference given to the home pry. 
ducer by an import duty of 3s. per lb. (the rate proposed at thy 
same time) would hardly have done anything to make up for it 
We protested with all our force against these proposed duties from 
the very earliest moment. When the revised scale of duties wy 
published—Excise 1s. per lb., import 2s. per lb.—we saw at ong 
that the whole balance of the picture was altered, and we were no 
longer sure that the proposals as a whole were to the disadvantay 
of the trade. That being so we no longer felt justified in continuiy 
opposition, and we made up our minds to try to make the ney 
scheme work as well as possible. 


“AY Something 
artificial 


Errects on British INpUsTRY. 

We are now inclined to think that these duties will not be found 
in the long run to have caused any damage to the British textil 
industry—(cheers)—that is, if they are allowed to continue w 
altered. Nothing could be worse now than any alteration, eithes 
by way of raising or abolishing them. What the industry nee) 
is to be left alone. Also, by now manufacturers should have got 
used to the working of the regulations. Somewhat contrary tp 
our expectations—and our own export business is as complicated 
as anybody’s—woe for our part have found this easy to do with the 
exercise of a little patience and good will, which has been fully 
reciprocated by the officials with whom we have had to deal. It 
must not be forgotten that exported artificial silk—whether in 
skein or in manufactured goods—pays no British duty, and th 
observance of the necessary regulations need be no more than 4 
trifling inconvenience to anyone who does not obstinately magnify 
it. This statement must be qualified as regards our exports to the 
United States, which now imposes an additional burden upon them 
Although the British Excise duty of ls. per lb. of yarn produced 


is refunded to all exporters to that country, the United State | 


Customs authorities include it in the price upon which they reckon 
their own import duty, which is therefore correspondingly higher. 

It has been stated in the Press that the artificial silk duties have 
done nothing to check the importation of foreign yarn. This 
statement is evidently based upon a comparison of the imports 
of the whole of 1925 with those of the previous 12 months, oblivious 
of the fact that the duties only came into force in July last. During 
the first half of 1925 imports were growing rapidly, and, as already 
mentioned, there was a big pre-duty rush. The imports for the 
second half-year were only a small fraction of those of the corre: 
ponding period of 1924, the falling off being most marked in the 
case of Italy. 








CoMPETITION. 

Now I would like to say a word about competition. 
all know, many new artificial silk enterprises have been floated 
lately at home and abroad, and existing concerns have bee 
enlarged. All of these are actual or potential competitors. This 
growth of competition must sooner or later result in a lower level 
of prices and lower margins of profit, and we can only look tom 
crease in our own output to compensate for this. But I wish to 
assure you that we do not feel our position to be menaced. (Cheers 
Much of the foreign competition is based upon cheap labour; 
many of the new enterprises will lack experience. Now cheap 
labour cannot produce a first-rate article, while inexperience cal 
produce neither well nor cheaply. As a matter of fact, I doubt 
very strongly whether any foreign factory produces at a lower 
cost than we do (hear, hear), and I am quite certain that the article 
they produce is no cheaper than ours in any true sense. The 
manutacturer who pays less for such material finds that it hat 
cost him considerably more before he hes done with it—such, # 
least, has been the experience of many users in many countmes 
Also I must tell you that a good quality of yarn costs us no more ¥ 
produce than a bad one; it is as much the reverse of economy 
employ skilled workpeople upon the production of rubbish as upo 
the subsequent utilization of it. 

ARTIFICIAL WOOL. 

I have been told that I ought to say something about so-called 
artificial wool. Well, it is no new thing at all, and “ artilicl# 
wool ” is a complete misnomer, for it has not got the characteris 
of wool. It is simply a very common quality of non-continu0us 
artificial silk fibre, which is delivered without receiving the fin! 
finishing processes which give it lustre, and in some cases it is give 
a temporary extra “ dulling” as well. For years we have sold @ 
fibre of this variety, upon which we are now paying an Excl 
duty of Gd. per Ib. as “ artificial silk waste.’ In our case ¥ 
deliver it with its full lustre, and in strength and regularity i 





equals our standard artificial silk fibre. To my mind practically 
the only value of such a material lies in its silky appearance, Wb 
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le for blending into fancy yarns. In other respects 

vnaider it inferior to raw cotton, which is also cheaper. We 
palo yhether this is ever likely to develop into an important 
doubt W adil it do so we should find no difficulty in largely 
= at short notice. (Cheers.) 


makes it suitab 


business + 
expanding production 
OVERSEAS INTERESTS. 
] will now Say 4 word or two about our various overseas interests. 
Our Canadiar factory has nearly reached its full output, and 
quality of the product is very satisfactory. This, I think, is 
ase for congratulation, considering the difficulties caused by 
fhe terribly severe winter climate. . - 
“You will also have seen in the report our first official announce- 
ment of activities upon the Contment of Europe. As to our motive 
| think I need say no more than that we feel if IS a Wise policy 
for a business of this magnitude to broaden its base from time to 
time as it grows and we have therefore taken steps to extend 
our sphere of operations to the two chief consuming countries in 
Continental Europe. (Cheers.) 
A French company was formed last autumn and purchased a 


site at Calais. and the erection of an artificial silk works there is | 


now in progress. , 

In Germany we have recently entered into an arrangement 
ypon satisfactory terms with the Vereinigte Clanzstoff Fabriken, 
which is the largest artificial silk spinning concern in that country, 
controlling over 60 per cent. of the present German output. The 
“1 a first-class site 








new jointly owned company has just purche 
near Cologne, and wiil at once proceed to erect a factory there. 
Turning to the U.S.A., we learn that the American Visco 
Corporation had a good year, and that the weight of yarn made 
and sold was substantially more than in 1924. (Hear. hear.) A 
vonsiderable addition to the works at Roanoke is now in hand, 
and will shortly start producing. Also a site has heen purchased 


at Parkersburg, West Virginia, where a fourth viscose factory is | 


being erected. 
AMERICAN MARKET. 
A slight uneasiness was caused in the American market at about 
the end of the veer by large offers of cheap yarn from Europe. 
But what I said just now, when referring to our home trade, about 





cheap raw mm: ; J ; 
America, where the higher costs of manipulation make it doubly 
necessary for a manufacturer to employ a yarn which will pass 


through his machines with the minimum of trouble. Consumers | 


over there found that they could not use much of this imported 

yarn with profit, and the American company is continuing to sell 

its maximum output at the prices previously prevailing. (Cheers. 
PENSIONS SCHEME. 

Before I finish I must say a little about the proposed pensions 
scheme, referred to in the report, in view of which we have set 
aside £500,000 this year in addition to £250,000 reserved last year. 
This is a matter to which we have given long consideration : we 
have tried to look at it from every point of view, and we have 
examined similar schemes established by some of the most important 
employers of labour in this country. For very many years we heve 
pensioned old workers, but it has been upon a somewhat irregular 
basis, and we feel that the time has come to give all our employees 
the opportunity to acquire pensions upon a standard scale on 
retirement at certain ages and after certain lengths of service. 
The reserve fund which we are establishing is intended to secure 
the payment of such pensions to all at present in our employment, 
and their successors, without making these payments in any way 
dependent upon future profits. 

Granting the desirability of pensions, there are one or two very 
strong arguments for this course. The employee knows that his 
future pension is absolutely secure, and the company is relieved 
of the burden henceforth—a burden which might seem very heavy 
to bear in lean years. J may add that the sum allocated up to the 
present to this reserve goes nearly two-thirds of the way towards 
endowing a pensions scheme upon the proposed basis of our present 
number of employees. 

The rest of the necessary amount still remains to be found, 
and. of course, if our staff increase in numbers further sums beyond 
this will he needed. ‘This is not the place to go into details, which 


are somewhat complex : they have not yet been formally laid before | 


ou workpeople, but this will be done as soon as possible, and we 
hope it will not take long to put a fully agreed scheme into operation. 
(Cheers.) 

I don’t think that the other figures in the balance-sheet need any 

explanation, except to say that the increase as compared with last 
year of £1,200,000 under the heading * plant and properties” is 
mainly due to a large extension at Coventry and the building of 
the lactories at Wolverhampton and in Canada. 
_In conclusion, I must thank our staff -managers and workpeople 
irom highest to lowest—for excellent and arduous work done during 
the past year, which to the best of my belief proceeded with the 
very minimum of friction and fully sustained the reputation enjoyed 
by this company. (Loud cheers.) 

I will ask the deputy-chairman to second the resolution that 

have moved. 

Mr. STANLEY BoURNE (deputy-chairman) seconded the resolution. 

SHAREHOLDERS’ QUESTIONS. 

Mr. R. A. Booru asked what proportion of the profits of the 
American Viscose Company had been distributed in dividend, 
and also what was the amount invested in Government and other 
‘“curities by that company. 

Mr. F. E. Foster said that paragraphs had appeared in some of 


tha - 7 . ° ° ° 
“a papers stating that Courtaulds were negotiating with the 
“nla Viscosa Company in regard to an international combine. 


“sigl 
He wished to ask whether there was any truth in the statement. 


erial proving dear in the Jong run, is even truer of | 


CuAIRMAN’sS Repty. 

The CuHatrMAN: With regard to the first question, we have 
always made a practice of not publishing the exact figures of 
dividends from the American Company. (Hear, hear.) We do 
| not propose to start doing so now. We think the policy we have 
pursued in the past has been justified by results, and we see no 
reason for changing it. (Hear, hear.) Also I cannot tell you what 
the reserves of the American Company are. That is their business ; 
but I believe the directors of that company pursue a conservative 
policy like tne directors of this company. (Laughter and cheers.) 
Mr. Foster asks whether it is true that we have been negotiating 
about a combine with the Snia Viseosa Company. My answer 
is, No. The suggestion never came from us; we did not inspire it, 
and there is not a word of truth in it. Your directors have never 
given a moment's consideration to it. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 
| The CHATRMAN proposed the re-election of the retiring directors 
| —Mr. F. J. Nettlefold and Mr. J. 8. Addison. 
| Mr. 8S. A. CovurtTavuLp seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

DirEcToRS CONGRATULATED. 
| Mr. Wartrer G. Grirriry moved the re-election of the joint 
| auditors, Messrs. W. Elles-Hill and Co.. and Messrs. Price, Water- 
| house, and Co. He remarked that this gave him an opportunity 
of expressing on behalf of the shareholders their appreciation of 
the services which the directors rendered in connexion with the 








| continued suecess of the business. (Hear, he ar.) 
| Mr. J. B. Davipson, in ‘onding the motion, said he would 
| like to tell the directors from the body of the hall what the share- 
holders thought of them. ‘There were two great balance-sheets, 
in his opinion, in this country every year; one was the Budget— 
(laughter)—and the other was Courtaulds. (Cheers.) One they 
| received without joy, and the other they received with a great 
| amount of satisfaction. They had listened on the present occasion 
| to a very interesting statement from the chairman, who appeared 
| to have been most modest in view of the extraordinarily capable, 
| clever, and diplomatie way in which the directors of Courtaulds 
as a body had fought a tax which might have had a great influence 
against the prosperity of the company. Everybody who had 
followed that—and surely no one could have followed it more 
closely than the shareholders of Courtaulds, because it was their 
business—must have realized that the business was being attacked ; 
but the directors weathered the storm, and it had gone by. They 
still continued to direct one of the greatest commercial businesses 
| in the whole world ; they still hal a very great future before them, 
and he thought the sharcholders could go away from that meeting 
| expressing feelings of the greatest admiration for the excellent 
manner in which the directors had carried on the business. (Cheers.) 
The motion was passed unanimously, and the proceedings 
| terminated. 











LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


| DEATH DUTIES. 





—_____ 


|THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 
FILMS 





Tue Goose Woman. —Good sound acting by Louise Dresser in 
the first half of an interesting film. 

Tne Atr Mart.—The U.S. aerial mail service and high jinks in 
the air: not bad. 


Tue Sea Beast.—John Barrymore with a most convincingly 
amputated leg, in a whaling film which is certainly not Moby Dick 
but is none the less rather thrilling in parts. 


THe Biack PrrRAte.—-Fairbanks with a concourse of jolly ruffians. 
LECTURES 

Tuesday, March 16th, 8.15 p.m. Artistic AND Cosmic CREATION. 
By Professor 8. Alexander. At the Royal Society of Arts, 18 John 
Street, Adelphi. Tickets can be obtained on application to the 
Director, British Institute of Philosophical Studies, 88 Kingsway. 

Wednesday, March 17th, 5.30 p.m. Sir Jownn Fortescue, 
By Mr. W. C. Bolland. At King’s College, Strand. 

Friday, March 19th, 5.30 p.m. SHAKESPEARE AND THE THEATRE, 
By Mr. J. Isaacs. At King’s College, Strand. 


Friday, March 19th, 3.0 p.m. Mr. Laurence Housman will give 
a Reading of his works. To assist the Funds of the Caldicott 
Community. At the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. Tickets 5s. each, 
or 6 for £1, to be obtained from the Secretary, The Caldicott Com- 
munity, Goff's Oak, near Cheshunt, Herts, 
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THE 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


Chief Office—HOLBORN 


BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





Summary of the Report presented at the Seventy-seventh 
Annual Meeting, held on 4 March, 1926. 





The Total Assets of the Company now amount to £185,140,143, 
as compared with £171, 049,265 a year aco, i.€.5 an increase o! 
£14,090,878. 

The Total Incorse during 1925 was £37,552,553, as compared with 
£35,136,037, in 1924, 7.c., an increase of 12,416,516. 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during 
the year was 76,796 assuring the sum of £14,641,970, and producing 
a new annual premium income of £994,776. I he pr einiums received 
were £10,676,733, being an increase of £664,497 over those for the 
year 1924. 

The claims for the year amounted io £7,223,192. The number of 
deaths was 10,951 and of matured endowment assurances 48,989, 
the combined annual premium income being £633,751. 

The number of lite policies in force at the end of the year was 
1,107,272, assuring with bonus £169,162,350, and producing a 
premium income of £10,213,779 per annum. The immediate 
annuities payable were 3,902 in number, and amounted to £153,379 
per annum. Jn addition there were 1,281 deferred and contingent 
annuities, securing £24,411 per annum by an annual premium 
income of £11,872. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANGH.—The premiums received during the 
year were £15,883,871, being an increase of £673,581 over those for 
the year 1924. 

The claims for the year amounted to £4,857,057. The total 
number of claims and surrenders was 589,863 on 683,588 policies, 
of which 88,473 were matured endowment assurances. 

The number of free policies granted during the year was 116,711, 
the — in force being 2,375,467. The number of free policies 
which became claims was 68,9 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end of 
the year was 24,469,494, assuring a maximum sum of £419,086,212, 
exclusive of bonus and producing an annual premium income of 
£16,597,129. The average duration of the whole life premiwn 
paying policies in force exceeds 17 yeurs. 

GENERAL BRANCH.--‘The premiums received, after deduction 
of re-insurances, in respect of Fire, Sickness and Accident, 
Employers’ Liability and Miscellaneous insurances, were £854,596, 
being an increase for the year of £191,484, The claims for the year 
amounted to £316,186. 

The premiums received under Sinking Fund policies were £51,763. 
The capital sum insured under these policies is £3,333,711. 

The premiums received during the year on Marine Lnsurance 
business, after deduction of re-insurances, Commission, aaa eg 
brokerages and returns, amounted to £460,902. ‘The ciaims during 
the year in respect of the risks written in 1925, and previous years, 
were £473,625. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £2,727,974, including 
the sum of £330,111 -wooeher forward from last year. Out of this 
surplus the Directors have added £500,000 to the Tnvestments 
Reserve Fund, which stands as at 3lst December, 1925, at £3,750,060. 
£1,837,308 has beon set aside to provide a bonus to the participating 
police: yholders, £202,718 has been transferred to Pre fit and Loss 
Account, and the balance of £187,848 has been carried forward. 
The above-stated amount of £1, 837, 368 is sufficient to provide a 
bonus of £2 2s. per cent. on the original sums assured, and a bonus 
at that rate will be allocated to participating policies in the 
Ordinary Branch which were in force on the 3ist December, 1925. 

In the Industrial Branch the surp!us shown is £4,359,811, including 

he sum of £160,402 brought forward from last year. Out of this 
surplus the Directors have added £500,000 to the Investments 
Reserve Fund, which stands as at 3lst poeta r, 1925, at 
£3,000,000 ; £2,097,737 has been set aside to provide for a bonus 
to policyholders ; £647,282 has been transferred to Profit and Loss 
Account ; £440,945 has been reserved for Bonus to the members of 
the Outdoor es £250,000 has been transferred to the Common 
Contingency Fund, £167,979 to the Special Contingency Fund, and 




















the halance of £255, 868 has been carried forward. 


\ contingent reversionary bonus vesting afier 10 vears from the 








date of the policy of £1 10s. per cent. on the sum assured has been | 
added to all with profit policies issued on or atter ist January, 1923, | 
and on which premiums were being paid on 31¢t Decem ver last. 
It has been decided that the reversionary been uses declared for the 
vears 1923 and 1924 shall also vest after ears f: the date of 
the policy instead of after 15 years. The contingent reversiouary 
bonus will be calculated on the amount payable on a claim arising 
by death or maturity provided the policy has them been LO years in 
force. In addition, these policies on becoming claims after they 
have been not less than 5 years and wumder 10 years in ferce will 
share in any interim bonus which may be dec!ared. \ 
All policies issued before 1st January, 1923, which are in force 
(except those in the Irish Free State) and which sre entitled to par- 
ticipate under the benus distribution scheme, on which 10 years’ 





premiums have been paid, and which become claims by death 
maturity of endowment between 5th March, 14 926, and 5th : 


4936, both dates inclusive, will receive a bonus addi ition as follow,, 
























Premiums paid for Claim 
| increased 
10 years and less than 15 years .. os - £5 & 
15 ” ” ” ” 20 ” ee ld sing £7 1h 
od ” ” ” ” 25 ” oe 2 e2 £10 & 
20 -_ i om ae 9 oe oe ee £12 1, 
30 ” ” ” » 30 ” oe °° e* £15 & 
ow ” ” ” ” 40) ” * and ee £17 th, 
40 ” ” ” ” 45 ” ee ee ee £20 & 
45 ” ” ” ” 50 ” ee ee ee £25 & 
50 i a a a ee oo | £35 & 
on a en a ee oe ee £50 
> atteee Sie 2. ts a £60 
oe Pdgule «Oe GS os i¥ ay £65 
10 % + upwards £70 & 
hese bonuses are inclusive of, and not in addi thow 
Ceclared in March, 1925, which were guaranteed for t years ig 
2nd March, 1933. The bonuses now declared are ed for g 


period of ten years to Sth March, 1975. 


; In the Irish Free State the basis of taxation is less fa tv ourable tha 
in the United Kingdom, and in addition the surplus is proportion. 
ately much less. It has therefor« hae n decided that the abop 
rates of bonus for policic s issued before Ist Janu ary, 1923, shall ng 
apply to _polic ies in force in the Irish ree State, but such polieig 
will continue to receive bonus at the rates and for the period pret 
ously guaranteed. 

The total amount which las been allotted under our profi 
sharing scheme since its initiation by way of bonus to the Industria 
0 h policy-holders and cutdoor stati, is £9,545,292, made up» 
1oliows :— | 











i | ~ Outdoor; Policy- | 
Year. Staff, | _ holders. TOTAL 
From March, 7 Se caine 
March, 1923 ea £805,920 ss | £2,960,000 |  £3,765,9% 
March, 1924... 927,642 | 906,650 | 1,134.28 
March, 1925... as 287,097 1, 719,301 | 2, 106,2 
March, 1926 .. 4 440,945 2,097,737 || __ 2,538.6 


| $4,861,604 | £7,683,683 


29,545,281 
The important changes whir in have been effected di iring recer 
years in the organisation of the work of the Industria! Branch, bot 
at Chief Office and among the Superintendency and Agency Staf 











have resulted in a progressive decrease in the rate of expenditu 

in this branch, as shown by the following table :— ; 
Year Expense Ratio. 
1920 .. -- 40.50 per cent. of Total Premiums receive 
oj ae os S602 - - ” 
1922 .. ee 32.12 Pm 9 ” 
1923... oe 29.74 - ‘6 = 
1924 .. oe 1.86 ” ” ” 
1925... os 26. 59 » % 

Tn view of the reduction in expenses which } ed from! 
reorganisation mentioned above, the Dire «tors he ave ae cided as fr 


Ist January, 1926, to grant free policies to weekly policies ares 
have heer 
the age of 10 years. 

The four Prudential Approved Societies have paid during the) 
to or on behalf of their members benefits amounting approximate! 
to £3,713,000, making a total of over £28,769,000 since Nationa 
Health Insurance was introduced. Included in the amount paw 
during the vear is a sum of £238,137 expended on additional (not 
cash) Be nefits cranted as a result of the first valuation of the Societe 
and made up as follows :—Dental Treatment £101,925, Hospital an 
Convalescent Home ‘Treatment £115,240, Medical and Surgic 
Appliances, £2,497, Optieal Treatment £15,635, and Nurs 
£2,840. ‘The number of persons admitted to membership of tl 
Sovieties during the year was 295,607, of whom 129,881 were m 
and 165,726 women. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co. have examin 
securities, and their certiiicate is appended to the balanc« shee ts, 

A. C. THOMPSON, = Chairman. 






years in foree provided that the life assured has attain 





EDGAR HORNE, Ly, vm 
Lb. WINTRING HAM STABLE, hy panes 
G E. MAY, IF. P. SYMMONS, J. BURN, 
Secretary. Actuar ry. General Manage 


The fuil Renort and Balance Sheet con be obtained upon applicalias 
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(Wuowernn Carrs | 


Several designs are available specially con- l 
structed to burn Anthracite, thus solving the 
smoke problem. 











heating oven and roomy top-plate of a 
“Columbian "" Cooker ensures well-cooked 

food on a small consumption of fuel. 
The ‘“COLUMBIAN” Cooker bookiet, with { 
prices and particulars of 59 different sizes \Y 
and designs and name of mearest dealer, will ; 
be sent free on application to the sole makers: &, 
y 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD Ltd., |) 


BONNYSRIDGE, SCOTLAND 


vith Showreoms at London, Liverpool, Edinburgh & Glasgow. 


Whether using Anthracite or coal, the quick- k 

















“Bay 
British’ 
Goods.’’ 








Real Shavi 
es 

For Rea aving 
there is nothing like hollow-ground blades. Wilkinson blades are 
just the cutting section of a straight razor—hollow-ground 
and hand-forged from the finest steel; they are just as good aiter 
months of use as on the first day. A few seconds in the 
Automatic Stropper is all that is necessary to restore a perfect 
edge. 

The Adjustable Safety Shaver Head is a special feature that 
enables the depth of cut to be adjusted to individual require- 


ments— it ensures a perfect shave. 


@ILKINSO 
Safety Shaver 
With HOLLOW-GROUND BLADES. 


42/- 


Also sets at 
8/6 and 15 6 


Set with Seven Hollow-Ground Blades, each etched 
with a day of the week. New Adjustable Shaver 
Frame, Automatic mnenee tr, in —- oak case 


(as illustrated) 
25) /. 


Set as above, with 3 Hollow- Ground Blades, 
in polished oak case 
SOLD “EVERYWHERE. 
Manufactured by Tut WiLkinson Sworp Company, Lrp., 
53 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1 
Gun, Sword and Rasor Ma elgg te rs 
T. H. Randolph, Managing 




















“, . . itis a great voluntary organisation. It 
is not too much to say thai the N.S.P.C.C, is the 
greatest voluntary organisation of its kind in the 
world, . . . 

we can say that for 41 years the 
unremitting war against cruelty to 
han that, it has earried on an active 
form of ignorance, as distinct 





“Broadly speaki 
Society has t 

childre: j 
campai vrains! that 


from positive cruelty, 








ae : “ee “ 
which shows itself in various 
{ iid roola.t 
ph ases of clitld negrect. e e é 
‘The Society ha ectors. . . . Last year 


they investigated 
children. Of Ul 
of court.” 

“To those whe are moved te support us I would say 
that if they judge the work we have done in giving help 
to 33 million children by these men and women who 
have grown up happy and conteuted as a result of what 
was done for them when they were young, or by these 
fine young Colonists who are helping our Empire in far 
away places, they will not feel they have given in 
vain, , - 


iplaints affecting 95.512 
eas 


but 882 were settled ‘ out 





H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
(for nearly 7 years Patron of the 
N.S.P.C.C.) at the Festival Dinner, 
Guildhall, London, January 27th, 1926. 

May we number YOU among the friends 

of “ The Children's € ham pion” ? 

interest and help is earnestly solicited. 


eceived by Sir Robert Parr, O.B.E, 


Your 


Gifts grate fully r 
Dir ector, 


The N-S-P-C-C: 


(The 


Prevention 


National Society for the 
of Cruelty to Children), 


Vietory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 
















Punch 


CIGARS 
Havana's Best 


Produced in one of thé oldest 
known factories in Cuba. Punch 
Cigars have been steadily im- 
proving in blend and quality 
for nearly one hundred years 


¢ 
Made under the personal < 
supervision of the prop- vf 
° ‘ 
rietors, Punch Cigars are 2 


undoubted/y Havana's Best 


Jo offer Punch Cigars 
to your guest is proof 
of your taste anda 
delicate compliment 
to his palate 


PUNCH 
PETIT 
CORONA 


one of the 
thirtyone 


PUNCH 


sizes 


— BOX 


33/6 oF °2 
CIGARS 


ENQUIRIES 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
YOUR USUAL DEALER 


PUNCH 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 














THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 











JAPAN 
CHINA | 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 

















Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 





Canadian Pacific Hotels 





For fares, sailings, etc., apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 ) 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 | 


or Local Agents everywhere. 


| 
When in Canada stay at | 
| 
| 


LONDON 











—__ 
—— 


(647-1926 


For more than 78 years the 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


has honourably fulfilled its 
engagements to its investing 
members. Interest at the 
agreed rate has always been 
paid on the due date, and no 
investor hasever lost one penn) 
of his money. An investment 
in the WOOLWICH 
EQUITABLE is safe, 
liberal rates of interest 
are paid, free of tax, 
and capital is repay- 
able at short notice 
without deduction and 
without expense. 





















Write now for further 
particulars. 

Crry OFrice : 
52/53 Cheapside, 
London, E.C. 2. 

Carer Orrice: 
113 Powis Street, 
Woolwich, S.E. 18. 








‘Sebati cingneammmgemaaa 


NEW YORK 5 
SOUTH AMERICA | 


ae 


CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM . 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY 


gad ast at tae 


MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 


LINERS. 
TOURS ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 
For Full Particulars Apply to: 


Dh tan ota a 


THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES. 
America House, Cockspur Strect, S. W’. 1, and Atlantic 
House, Moorgate, E.C. 
Goree, Water Street, Liz mipedt. 
Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow & Scuthampton. 
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THE PRINCE 


THE PRESIDENT OF 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
"ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


isly promised to preside at a Meeting 
in the 


Queen’s Halli, Langham Place, 





H.R.H. OF WALES, K.G., | 


| 
ly as gracio 
| 


on 
| TUESDAY, JUNE 8 Next, at 3.30 p.m. 
| FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE 
} ANNOUNCED LATER. 
SPECIAL net ros. HIS ROYAL @ 
HIGHNESS'S ~ ST 
Sead ia ie Tre 
Headquart« Ts, 
| 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 
{ Joint Se taries— 
Il. BR TSTOW WALLEN 
HMENRY G. COPELAND. 


| will be thankful 


Secretaries at the 


surer of 














To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS' 
MACASSAR OIL 


which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd, 
112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name 
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( For cleaning Sliver. Electro Plate &e 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


CHURCH ARMY B hanmedbdop sive 


yj| Ladder :: “Prepaid Classi Advertisements. 


























By methods : sanctioned by ex- RATES, 

perience, The Church Army Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. ee es Four Shillings 
seeks in its Labour Homes to Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. .» ‘Two Shillings 
help the “ down and { Workin, Less than 10 Words charged as a Line. 

out,” ex - prisoners L y for outside Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
and life’s failures il /, — line, chard as 10 aun” a ee eames” Ponekaw ane 







(fa) only to ertisers whose an neements exceed 70 words, 
> lisplay i 


Classified Advertisements can be i and are charged according 
( incl 





generally — by means 5 
z 
4 














of Aid by Work. Working to space at the rate of 3 i, per inch 
with the Files are available at “The Spectator” Office for inspection by advertissrs 
C.A. who order less than 7 ord 
Series Discounts as follows:— 
6 insertions 2}°%; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 74°; 52 insertions 10°. 





To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 
} 


. 5 te aintai f A 
Help us to maintain nish it teak ce a does ae is ak 


Fed and | 
these arrangements. ESS ee IIA 
} 


Sheltered. 

They have aS their Instructions should be addressed to— 

te hae we por | PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT, 
£ST—the only pana ia aad — ; 

aes hicl 0 THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street; Covent Garden, 

: asis on which these London, W.C. 2, by tirst post on Tuesday of each week. 

men will regain independence. 


b~-~ ge — - = 
YHE sot TE TY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
Cheques should be crossed AND AUDITORS, 






















































































‘ . , (A.D. 1885.) 
Barclays a/c Church Army,” EXAMINATIONS. 
vable te yeh C ° x Notice is hereby given tl ut the 1 next Examit ition of car n England 
payable to Preb. CARLILE, C.H., } and Wales will be held in Lond Manel Cardiff aud Leed i wing 
D.D., 55 Bryanston Street, WW. 1, | dates: 
7 Preliminary Examination on May 3rd and 4th 
- Intermediate = May dth and 6th 
Homeless on Embankment. Final 2 May 4th. Sth and 6th 
Candidates desirous of presenting thenisel must a ee a 1 , 1 
on or before 25th March, 1926 
| Women are eligible under the S« ty regulations to qualify as Incorporated 
} Accountants upon the same terms and conditions as are apy ble to mer 
— i Ord ut ( ! ! 
| A. A. GARRETT 
Bonus Year 1926. | 20 rest Stet odo, 2 Beret 
t YURSUM CORDA,” a Corrs sponde nce Club that considers 
Ni i ED INGDOM { — rsal T1 = hin all its varied as; Sincere scek will I cheerfully 
supplied with free preliminary literature by ting 
| CHARLES 1 "TOWN SEND, 63 \ rn Street, Sat M PsA, 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. | Rin eh Set 
ANe = kt os ain 
——————— = = 
~ on 5 
FUNDS EXCEED £15,000,000. | “Jer! Sale, To Ket, &e. 
Chairman « - The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. | 1° For OF ie ES ST FOR SIC K INE [RM AND AGE D GENTLE. 
ESI FOLK ew vacancie on\ rest, nerve and dietary es (fruit 
and vegetarian); lovely reé own grounds minutes of town Apply 
By paying £10 per annum now, a father by its his son in a position ; PRIN IPAL, The Cloisters ugh Road, Bickic; Kent. Tele: 3050 
to his a when he grows uP, for a sum which may be as | Ravensbourne 
much as £1, without profits, or £1,340 with profits. The son ——- —_——— 
will only have to continue to pay gi ) a year. 7 ADY SEC RETARY desires part-time work, literary preferred. 
a , Bs Ex rienced Box 1342, the Spectafor, 13 York Street, W.C. 2 
Write for particulars to the Secretary at: a Bei. pie dabei Saeeaieine a tae : 
- nag y | GMALL FURNISHED CAMPING BU NUALOW ; view over 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. [| S_ see torst:spinsis moonant air goit—Mr. ALDRIDGE, Fetaiown, Dorset, 
\ JESTON - SUPER - MARE ice Health and Happiness.—. 
| SUPEEIOS SLATS 20 LST te be itiful anc t y surroundings (sea and 
. - } land views) : sé wh contained, w Ih « i "4 every sanitary conventen 
\ |} Rentals (inclusive) £85 arly No premiums e.—Apply, HE NRY 
| BUTT, Oxford Street, Wastomennes Mare (or Agents 
CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. aaa wat _— 
j . ‘or ‘ 
5% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS | Appointments, Wc., ‘Wa want and ianted. 
% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS || 2 on at else l 
.IVERSITY OF LONDON.—-The Senate invite ; eation 
Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested without expense to | NIV ER pe vith Me rid rhe agit e: i appli atl0ns 
Lenders, in §*% CORPORATION MORTGAGES, repayable on FR]? en ee ee ee ee ee onal al oar (£400" 
4th January, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 5%, COR- ane the ¢ 1 a as - “ ne ae Pa tag : Ary _— rb x + . 
PORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th October, 1945. Full frat most On April isch, 1085, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR Uninet en 
Mormation can be obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, | Londen & Z k rp 9 a . a. a yo tenes wo ey shag Ptah = 
Belfast, or through any Stockbroker or Banker. | sites ‘| ita — —— yuo further particulars may eo 
arr: aaah A eed ceee-eel eae a * re oe et Te tay 
‘TENOGRAPHIC SECRETARY.—Gentlewoman desires _posi- 
Gtetesms aes a 5 ie eel iat eeiiciicieell kK tion English-French hort ent French ! i ray ny 
| expe ae come 1 ! i t, Six J I } box 134 t! Sj lator, 13 
ss | York > t, Covent Garden, W 2 
cerca “satan eid: one en age eer ee GT TL 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway || []NiveRstty 01 LONDON. Che Senate invite applications 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) | ie ~ pin Com t ut the 1 tt 
MARCIE 15th, 16th and 17th.—"* EXCHANGE OF WIVES,” starring } School of Ke Salars : m year. A ‘ 2 ) 
LEW copy, ‘ELEANOR BOARDMAN, RENEE ADOREE anil } must be receiy ed not ru t] n April 16ta, | by the ACADEME 
CREIG HTON HALE: “ ‘FHE AIR MAIL,” featuring WARNER ) REGISTRAR, V \ a epee Kensington, Londoa, 3.W.7, from 
BAXTER and DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, Jnr., ctc. MARCIL 18th, whom further particulars maj a 
oth and 20th.LOUISE DRESSER, JACK PICKFORD and —— ee “leis jeian aati ca eee or 
STANCE BENNETT in“ THE GOOSE WOMAN” ; ‘TE CH LADY is seckine for Easter Holidays post au pair 
WIFE WHO WASN'T WANTED.” starring IRENE RICH, HUNTLY 4 RENCE LADY i vegngpence Rete A pany Piven se: gh don os 
GORDON ind JOHN HARRON, is __ " ion ¢ coacl UC. Gr sixiriculation . LIN, 
— shite Sherborve School for tiirla 
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CLowerr SCHOOL ST. HELENS 


(ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS—PRESENT NUMBER ON ROLLS, 452.) 

The Governors of the Cowley Middle school for Girls invite applications for the 
post of HKAD-MISTRESS, which will become vacant at Midsummer. Commencing 
svlary, (50) rising by annual increments of £25 per annum to £700 per annum, 
Applications should be sent by March 27th to the SECRETARY to the GOVER- 
NOKS, 17 Cotham Street, St. Helens, 





] JUBLISHING Opening for Gentleman with some knowledge 

of Publishing, abte to influence Ms. for pubtication; Oxford or Cambrage 
graduate preferred, Small calary, increasing with share of profits. Pullest particu- 
Jars from principals only.--ALPHA, Box 1341, ‘The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C, 2. 





N .A. CAMBRIDGE, age 37, experienced tutor, requires post at 
Easter; at present coaching for Common Entranc School or Private: 
Games; Swedish drill.— Box 1339, the Speciator, 13 York Strect, W.C.2 





SOMETHING PARENTS ARE ; or FOR, 
Tre HE JOURNAL OF AREERS 
which gives that practical help so seidom found in Phd careers for 
boys and girls, Described as “a beacon directing youngsters and parents in ways 
to which they have paid no attention and of which probably they are ignorant.” 
1s. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, W. 1. 





‘AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Special Training in 


/ Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom- 














value 


torla 


of £ 





Embankment, E.C. 4. 


—— 


1232 OF LONDON SCHOo, 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Scie 


MCE) Of ty 


5 15s. per annum for 3 years, will be open for competition in May y 
| Full particulars and entrance forms of A, J. AUS'TLN, Secretary at the Schon te w 





( ‘A 
J 





NFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE.— Apply to HEAD 


MASTER for full information ab« 


the first week of July. £100 downwards, 


yut Scholarship Examinations to pe a 





| ot £56 


ere 2D COLLEGE.—An Examination will be oo 


June, 1926. to award Three Foundation Scholarships of £100. Pour Exhibit 


), Six Exhibitions of £40 and One Exhibition of £30.—Entry forgs 
obtained from the SECRETARY. Bradfield Coilege, Berks. 


CAD by 





[KC PELY,, COLLEGE, | TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by i 


Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 349 feet atop 


sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGIN 


Head- Master : 


EKERING class for NAVAL Cap 
Hu. V. PLUM, M.A. Ens 





PUBLIC SCHOOL INC 
CL. 


pPeseeiserss COLLEGE, SUFFOL; 


{ORPORATED BY ROYAL 
ARTER, 


President: Tue Ear. 
Vice-President ; Lorp 


or STEADBROKE. 


HUNTINGFIELD, MP, 


Head-Master: F. W. STOCKS, Esq., M.A. 











mended and posts after training secured through the Appointments Department. Inclusive Fees £90 to £99 p.a. 

i ENTRAL EMPLOYM ENT BUREAU A N D STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOUCILA- ‘Two Entrance Scholarships of £30 p.a. Open for competition March 17th 

TION (lucorporated), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1 Applications for vacancies should be made to the HEAD-MASTER » 
Secretary 

( ‘AREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAiINING.—A_ book in | = = SS 

4 which over 100 professions for educated girls are described, with all infor- 

mation as to preparation and training. Price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 2s. 9d.—-WOMEN’S sacl we” = 

EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 54 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 





TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ HELDENSAGE UND HELDENEPIK DES 
DEUTSCHEN MITTELALTERS,” will be given (in German) by Prof. Dr. HER- 
MANN SCHNEIDER (Professor of German Philology in the University of Tubingen) 
at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on MONDAY, 
MARCH 15TH; TUBSDAY, MARCH l6TH: and THURSDAY, MARCH ist, 
1926, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by His Excellency 
the German Ambassador (Dr. Friedrich Sthamer). 

A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE RUSSIAN ICON,” will be given by Dr. 
ELLIS H. MINNS, Litt.D., P..A. (Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and 
Member of the late Imperial Russian Archeological Society), at KING'S COLLEGE 
LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2), on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY, MARCH 
15Tu, 177TH, and 19TH, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by 
Professor Sir Bernard Par kK.1E.E., M.A. (Professor of Russian in the University), 
The Lectures wil! be illustrated with lantern slides and some actual examples 

A Lecture on “SIR JOHN FORTESCUK,” will be given by Dr. WILLIAM C, 
BOLLAND, M.A., LL.D. (of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law) at KING'S COLLEGE 
(Strand, W.C. 2), on WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17 fu, ae 5.30 pan, The Chair will 
be taken by The Hon. Mr. Justice Sankey, M.A., B.C 

A Lecture on “ ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF W Ne * will be given by SIR WIL- 
LIAM BEVERIDGR, K.C.B., at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF LCONOMICS 
(Houghton street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on THURSDAY, MARCH Istu, at 5.50 p.m, 
The chair will be taken by The Right Hon, J. R. Clynes, 5 

ADMISSION TO THE ABOVE NAMED LECTURE 
TICK LT. Syllabuses may be obtained trom the undersigne 
L Dv iD Y DELLER, 

Academic Registrar. 








7 REE, WITHOUT 








Tg EN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


Vistor: THE LORD PISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A 
The College provides for Cour of Lectures for Advanced Students as well as 
a GEN’RAL EDUCATION for Younger Girls. By the recent extension of the 
College tiuildings, inerea~« facilities are given for the teachiag of SCIENCE ta 
addition to prepara n for other Public Exaininations Students may be prepared 


for the PRE-MEDICAL i XAMINATION of the CONJOINT BOARD in CHEM- 





imag in HOUSEWLFERY and HOUSE MANAGEMENT and 
one in SECRETARIAL WORK are also offered. 
fo all RESIDENT STUDENTS taking these or other Special Courses ample 
opportunity is given for visiting places of interest in London.—For ail particula: 
‘ lies Preparatory School and Kesidence, apply to the Warden, Miss 
LEWEK, 8.A., 45-47 Harley Strect, W. 1. 








yee BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
PRACH ERS ehoVvi HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15 
DPEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 











Chairman and Hon, Secretary, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss BE. EB. 
Lawrence. For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grant from 
the Loard of k#imeation apply to the SECRETARY 
PRACTICAL CARDENING for WOMEN, ROYAL 
LOTANT OCIETY’S SCHOOL Regent's Park; thorough talus 
£30 1 ' . tu I fre tils apt the PRINCIPAL, 


Bons Schools and Colleges. 


HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


Bracing cliinate. 


Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 


Good education. 


5. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch,). 





Ja 


Goll, 


nnex to Garratts Hall, Banstead. 


countries with entire charge. Finishing 


ASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over [7 


Girls received i. the Colonies and foreig 
subjects, Domestic Science, Kiding, Gama 


Large grounds, bracing air. Excellent health record.—Address: THX 


PRINCIPAL, 





T 


- 





kK 


HELENS, COCKERMO 


in the Lake District Unrivalled > 


UTH.—Boarding School for Giri 
ituation. Kntire charge if desired, 


Prin apai—Miss Wiihb Lik 





enterit 


W 


» Re Ir tary Tallet 
SCHOUL OF 8. MARY and 8S. ANNE, ABBOTS B ROM! kK iY. STAPF! OR! », 
mistress: Miss Rice, M.A., Oxon. fees: 
iw ounder 15, £120 a year. Reduce 
Vor particulars apply to the Head-Mistress. 


OODARD SCHOOL 
ENGLAND PUBLLC SCHOOL. 


FOR G gi HU R¢ H 0 


Provost: 


Giris entering over 15, £135 a year i 
tions for the clergy and good Exhibiti 





H 


will be 


} must! 


5 es 


he 


5 * 


ARROGATE COI] 


sLEGE FOR GIRLS 


YORKSHIRE, 


Chairman :—RT. He nN. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLAR 
held on May 2U0th, 2ist and 22n 


value from £30 to £100 a year and open to girls under 14 on May Ist 


« returned before May Oth, 1926 


~ LORD GISBOROUGEH,. 
SHIP EXAMINATION 

1 fer the award of Schola 
to the Head- Mi 


DOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURS > KET 


Founded 1850 Phorough bduc 
pels f Miss BRENDA 


Princ LMiss VIOLET M, 


Council oer for competition in M: 


value £80, £70 and £00, tenable for tour 


parents are unable to pay the full school 
of professional men or of ollicers of by 
13 and 15 years of age on Septemts 


ition for Girl 
tiHTtI iALE, ul we 


PILLD. 


LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS 


y THREE ENTRA . 

years at ot. L ird ! 

- ; Vreleret “ be 
Servi ‘ lidat ! 


“1924 Particular na ¢ 


be had on application to the HE \D- MIST ESS. 





Ss QE ( 
ite 
W 

The 


Pro 





REPARIAL TRAINING. 


—] he » Women’s instit ite, 70 | 


oria Street, S.W. 1. Tel. Vict. 5968. Year's « > 50 guiness 


riting, Look not Committee 


ENTWORTH. 


BOURNEMOUTH COLLEG 


Chairman: Rev. J. DL 


Work, Filing, | 


IATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
INES, M.A., DD 


Principal: Miss M, DAVIE, b.A., London 


School stands in its own groun 


Entrance Scholarships. 


pectus from the PRINCIPAL, 
Bourpemeuth Coll 


is of 10 "acres, facing Bourner 
Wentworth,” College Road, ! 
i hools, 1 





Principal 


Private Residential School ior 


tos FIELD. 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Miss Wallis 
r Girls. Tel * Watford 616.” 





“Ti ow TOB He OME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 

taining in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
(ag ied 13 vears 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Neval College, 
Dartinouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full iustrated dese ription 
of life at the Colleg LEV Es, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “* Royal Navy House,’ 
21 OWN Bond Street, London, W. 1. 





( ‘LIFTON COL LL EGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language and Music SCHOLAKSHIIDS, value from £25 to £100 per year. 
EXAMINATION at end of May.—Particulats trom the SLCZETARY, Cliton 
Colleg Leristol 





BINGDON SCLIOOL, BERKS.—P bs lic School Education. 
A Hizh!y qualified staff. Four leaving Seh« hips of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gynuasiuni, Workshop, Boathouse, «&c 
Fouthali, Cricket, Athietics, Swi:ntming Boating, 0 re Fees £98. Eg rance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRE NDY, M.A., Head-Master, 





bag very y s MALVERN 


School for Gir baxcellent he: 





1ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALI 
J P 
ON THE BOARD OF EDUCATION’S LIST OF EFFICIENT 5t2 
A BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS ou Public School lines. 
Preparatory School 7 to 13 years of age 
Sentor School 13 or 14 to 19 years of 
For particulars of Entrance Scholarships, open to the daughters of pr f . 
men, apply Secretary 
Excort provided from :—London, Crew Liverpool, Manchester, ¢ 


WELLS, etre S.—Happy H 


al record PRINCI 





\ 





OODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISIO. 
Provost : Rev. F. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset 


S KATIERINE’S HEATHERTON 
Mise €. 


M, HARTNELL, M.A, (Uxon.), 


PARK rAUNTON Head-Mistr= 
Fees £140 ; girls over 14, £150. 
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Foreign. 


YASSEL (Hessen).—-Lady has accommod: ition for paying guests 
( in Well-furnished Flat. Every comfort, excellent snoderate 
own, beautifully situated, neighbourhood of 'Lirtri .cenwalt 





coon) 


charming German t 





veri jartz Mountains, Opera, concerts, lectures and educational auvantages 
“. h reference.—Miss W. BK. F., 19 Brentmead Place, London, N.W. 11, to whom 
—* ia first instance 


ONT AINE BLEAU, kRANCE.—Mr. C. Copland Perry, M.A., 





Ph.D. I Preparation for FOREIGN OFFICE, CONSULAR, and 
nein “Sil HOL ARSHIPS, &c.) EXAMINATIONS. Residence in French 
ne French lecturer. Golf, Tennis, Riding.—box 1337, Spectator, York St., W.4 
amil ym Noster 
== ——————— : 


Scholastic Agencies. 


ABOU SCHOOLS A 
CONTINENT, and TUTOKS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
ang nay SCHOOLS, «c., 





DVICE 
ME or on the 
Hom “DOMEST it 






riven e of charze by 
MiSSRs. GABBITAS, THERING & CO., 
36 Sackvilie street, London, W. 1 lelephone Reg zent 5878. 
Bdu cational Acents Established 1873. 
Yessrs. Gabbitas, Phring Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 


country They will also be 
1 course Of training in secret 


WHATEVER 


glad to supply information about estab 
Work, Agricuiture and Horticulture 
TO PARENTS 


AN D x UTS 


Principals in the 
lishmut pte Ziving 
NU 


CHARGES 


aria 


MADE 





‘CHOOLS RS. 

S fesiichivt 

Reliable intormation and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 

i be given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, 

of pupil, locality preferred, range of te 

olin Messrs. TRUMAN & 
Scholastic 


STREET 


a 


c.) to 
KNIGHTLEY, 
Agents, 

LONDON, W.1. 
Gerrard 3272 (2 tines). 
most complete guide 
6d., post free 3s. 


LTD., 


61 CONDUT 
l'elephone 
“SCHOOLS, the 
price 2s 


Publishers of to Schools in existence, 





GIRLS. 


BOYS 


‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS 

rUTORS tor ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

KECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

having an up-to-date knowledze of the Best Schools and 

and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 

of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy information 


AND 


~ CLERGY FOR 

Me Ja J. PATON, 
Tutors ‘. this COUNTRY 
PARENTS by sending (fre 








The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rongh idea of fees should be given 
_j. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 145 Cannon Street, London, E.C,. 4 





&c. 
ELOCUTION SCHOOL — Voice Pro- 


Public Speaking, Reciting and Singing. Private 
2386.—Apply: SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, 


Pribate Tuition, 





OHN DUXBURY’S 
’ duction and Expression 
lessons only. Lei. Museum 
london, W.C. 1. 


Kk LOCUTION. 


A a@ brochure 








forward 


Sequence ; 


Mr. CHARLES 
of his Private Lessons in Elocution ; 
PUBLIC SPEAKING ; 


SEYMOUR _ will 


Vocabulary ; 





\ Production: Breathing; Keciting.—401 strand, W.C. 2. (Opp. Hotel Cecil.) 
| ADY, London, many years’ experience and long residence 
4 abroad, gives French and G rman coachings during Easter vacation.— Box 


» Spectator, 13 Y« 


W. 


rk Street, 














“Sete. Gupewwritinga. Le 
LITERARY 





MASSE Y AGENT. 


oss LD 


Send stamp for prospec 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 


YPEWRITING, 10d. per 
Aiso Duplicating. —We: atherley 
YPEWRILING, P root- Re: ading and 
Experienced clerk, late London University. 

Miss HILL, Monks ks_Risboroug h, Bucks 


Good Stories, &c., required, 


tus to 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 





1,000. Prompt and careful work. 
& The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Hants 
Revision of 

MSS. 13. per 








Mss., 
1,000 words 


by 












TI ITER AR Y TY PEWRIT ING of every dese ription © care efully 
Li i executed Ms Is wr 1,00 words, rbon copy Sd 
! , M N ANU Y McFARI ANE ( 11 Pa imeira Avenut : We stcliff-ou-Sea 
piawnernG MSS. 10d. per . O00 “words, carbon copy 3d. 
r ” word Prompt and accurate work a_ speciality tLARION 
YUUN i Hazelbourne Road, balhat S.W. 12 
_ SCRIPTS and all kinds of Literary Typewriting work 
it by th pecially trai i Secretarial Stalf of the Chandos Agency, 
i H kingham Gat London s.W. 1. Terms mederat 





MSE, . BERMAN. —Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Street, Piccadilly. "Lhone Gerrard 1737 


"| YPEW! AND DUPLICATING 


Translations.— 





EWR ITING DUPLICATING SPECIALISTS, — 





:" ANDSWORTH TYPING Bl REAL , Ford House, 126 High Street, 
re 18 THORS’ MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, PLAYS 1s. per 1,000 words. Prompt 
lamas ‘ ularanteed Visiting rypist wit hM iehine by the hour, day or week 





om Xe. 
SOCIAL T 





PRIVATE OURBS. 





Class. Small Parties Accompanied, 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G:S. 
April 21st.—ART CITIES, North ana Central Italy, 4 week 
159 Auckland Road, London, 5.h. 








&r. 





For the Gable 
Wee YMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. 
nes Cash wi ord s. 3d. per 7 Ib. carton, 


trong cart ns.—THE BREWH RST i ILLING CU., Lox wood, Sussex, 








Ground with 
Put up in 


Ost free 
post I | 











ger Choice streak (boneless) 10-12 Ibs. 1s. 3d. per Ib., 
DAIKY FED HAMS, 10-12 Ibs. Is. 4d. per ib. Smoked or Pale Dried. All 
rail paid. Full price list free.—E MILES & CO., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 
Garde ning. 
YRAZY PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone direct from 


mywi KHYMNEY QUARRIES, 


J quarries. Lowest prices Deliver 
18 Ludgate Hill, BAC 4 


TORK! KSHIR EK STONE 





PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 





‘ 


Ponds, rectangular or broken for rust work, step { wall coping, rochery 
GEO. VIN BROS., Quarry Owner l Bradford, Y« 





fii: scellaneous, 


TTR AC "PIV i UNC ‘OMMON PR Opt IC FOR BAZA: ARS 
f FETES, ( LIGkRAL DISCOUNT * Highart war 

and waterproof; Dainty Floating Lowls, Dis 

Art Colours; Artistic, Quaint handpainted Suede Writing Pa 
Case Servie te Rings, bookmarker ‘ Shell { 
attraction. samples upon pplication Write, 
VICTORIA ART LOUNGE, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria Strect b, London 
AVE OWN BE IOKPLATE.- —Your 

Crest, 


YOUR 
Other ideas incorporated Artistic and 
from £2 ws 
Ww. i 














Motto, ox 
ent free. —HENRY Bb. WARD, 57 Mortimer 


Specimens 





Suits, Costumes, Serene 
for Ir imate which inctudes 


( YLOTHES TURNED.—Send your 


to the Actual Tailors, not middlemen 


remodeiling coats, alterations and all repairs. Retailored and finishe ' correctly in 
all details, equal in appearance to new clothes. Perfect results absolutely guaranteed. 
iid. List FREE.—SUIT TURNING CO., LTD. (Dept. 6), Registered Oftk ind 
Merks 10 Duke Street, London, ELC. 3 rele J hone Avenue 5721 





OW TO MAKE MONEY by ‘Angora Rabbit Wool Farming, 


h 





price Is. 3d, Vacancies Pupils he Lady iiachel byng, High Sandhoe, Hexh un’ 
ta, OME THING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FE TES, &c.— Certain 


success assured to purchasers of our handsome hand-coloured Vottery Vases 








Bowls, Fernpots, Glassware, Trays. Beautiful colourings. big profits 

writes : Pottery supplied was much admired and sold out before any se. — 

Write “ RAINBOW ” POTTERY COMPANY, Dept, “3.,” Lindfield, Sussex 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.- Hi ghest Value 


Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 153. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. It offer not accepted, par 
turned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or other- 
wise). Satisiaction guaranteed by the reliable 

S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street 


assured 


el re- 


firm 


Manchester Estd. 1850 





guaranteed 


NOCKROACHES quickly cleared by  Blattis, 
{ scientific remedy, stood test of 3 years, til Is, 4d., Ys. 6d., 4s. Gd., post 
free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmecre Road sshetiield ; or Chemista, 

















Boots Branches, Stores. Larger sizes for export, lower rate 

an . 

. . 

Hotel Directory. 

H OTEL CONSTANCE, 
23 LANCASTER GATE 
Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing South. Within a stone’s throw 

of and overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmingly fur- 
nished on the lines of a Private House. (Cas tires and teleph ull bedrooms, 
Good food and good cooking. Own lo ip Garage. Liit. Terms trom 34 guineas 
weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day From 8s. 6d. a nicht (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and 
Attendance) lelephone Paddington 6178 (Manageress S053) 
\ OOR COURT, SLDMOUTH (Private Hotel). ONLY Hotel 
4 adjoining ls-hole Goll Course magnilicent sea-views every room xeel 
cuisine, chet: electric light; ga sin bedrooms. Easy 1 isea, shops ch hes 
Good saie bathin shady arden Giood arages. Consfortat i hire. 
Summer aud winter seasons Write for illustrated box Peles isv 
Sidmouth 








Roy: il Marine Hotel, ove vieakion f “ ray 


* AIRN Firth. Ideal f 


Z 





| Motorists; goil, teunis, baUhing ; ¢ Lig mod. gviiis ari Phon S. 
eee aanads ene : a cs 
| . 1) e 
RIGHTON.— -THE KING'S HOTEL. Centre best part of 
| Front. Re struction now con t Hot and cold wat 4 is and all 
} modern improvement UV narket gar and | try | i , 
 ONDON, TH AC KE RAY HOTE! Bie een the British Mu n, 
| 4. Great Russeil Stre Large and well-appointed Tem) © Hotel. 1 , 
| Breakfast and attendance from &s. ¢ mx i Full t ion i 
grams fhackeray, London Peles ! 230 
__ ae ae 
ae ICK. Smedley’s—the Leading IMydro. Est. 1853. 26 bed 
rooms. Supreme for comfort, pleasure and I pet t r i 


A‘ “4 T BOURNEMOU TH HYDRO. visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with ’ t 





th and oth radivant if 
om R NE MOU TH: “CRAG H ALL. Pte. Hotel. Finest Pos. 
Caritf on application to | t iH I 1 ( 2 
iho 6” LB'mouth 
PEFOR MED INNS. Ask for Descriptive List ratis) of 
Vv luns and Hotels i by tl I 2 } ; 
< ut Lt 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. ¢ i 3 Regent S Wo 
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he best 


wallcovering is 


“WALLPAX” 


THE WONDER PAINT 


aecoarens 
OATEN 


which ensures restfui rcoms— 
quietly beautiful—rooms with a 
personality. Supersedes wallpaper 
and distemper. Obtainable in 32 
lovely colours. Can be washed 
and scrubbed. Steam condensa- 
tion does not hurt it. 


Booklet post 
free from the 
Manufacturers: 


S. WILLS & CO., LTD., 22 Castle Green, BRISTOL. 

















IRON 


FENCING, GATES, &c. 


3 i & Wy z 
7 


a) Sa 
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Catalogue showing many designs of Railis ng, 





Gates, etc., free on | 
application. 
BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, LTD., 


WOLVERHAMPTON. And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, EC. 4 
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RELIEVES 


COLDS n>. 
sn ant 
A Germ-proof Atmosphere. 


The «ffect of “Vapex” is to surround the user with a 
pleasant and refreshing germ-proof atmosphere, which 
>rotects hi sim or her from the onslaught of colds and “ flu.” 
“apex” gains in strength on exposure to the air, a drop 
on the handkerchief giving all-day protection or relief. 


All Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 


Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT @& CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 


[WMC De We ee A he 


PREVENTS : 


“FLU’ ,z 
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INVALIDS @ he AGED. 


Benger's is so highly nutritious that athletes use it 
in training, so delicious that invalids and delicate or 


aged persons enjoy it always. 


Sold in tins by all Chemisis. Prices: 1/4; 23; 4-; 








———— 
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FRUIT TREE PROTECTORS 


Against Birds, Frost, Cold Winds and Wasps, 


NEW TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CAGE. *Yhic3i" (fist 40 


SPECIAL _NETTINGG 
TENNIS SURROUNDS 


Apply for — Illus 
Booklet giving his System 
Fruit Cuiture io 


Major C. WALKER, 
BRECON, SOUTH Wales 














UNUSUAL LINEN OFFER 
LINEN SHEET S.P.27, — Exceptional 


: e value in bleached Irish 
linen sheets, plain hemmed. Good, serviceable 
quality which we can recommend for hard wear. 


2 by 3 yards 23 by 3 yards 
(Single bed) 31/- (Double bed) 37/9 
Write now for FREE 


per pair per pair 
HT SAMPLES and copy of illustrated C. {TALOGUE 
No. 40P. We guarantce all goods, and will exchange or ge money | 
not completely Carriage paid on all orders of 20, pwards ix 
U.K. 


the 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 


satisfied, 


Irish Linen 
Manufacturers, 


The Home of 
Irish Linen, 








ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Just Published, 6d. net. 12mo. Paper cover enclosed in wrapper. 


ST. PATRICK’S BREASTPLATE 








ADAPTED BY KATHERINE M. — 
The old Trish Hymn commonly called the Bri i stpl at > of St. Patrick is said 
te have been mad by the “ Apostle of li vd n 
before King Laoghaire at Tara’ Published my "the 
by Alfred H. Mayhew, 56 Charing Cross Road, W C. 2 
Also published by the above at £1 1s. Od. net each, 4io, linen extra top 
edge gilt. 


Vols. I.—V. of 


THE WAYLAND-DIETRICH SAGA 


By KATHERINE M. BUCK 


The first part of the Wavyland-Dictrichn Saga, The Song of Wayland, is 


nearing completion, Vol. VI. being in course of publication. 1 econd 
part, The Song ot Dietrich, will be begun early in 1927 
“One can but wish her an appreciative and increasing audien 
Times Litcrary Supplement 


“Tt is a great work and T commend it heartily.’-——Saturday Re 


“It is a great literary achievement.”—Michal Temple in The Referce 
“So far as the Epic—for it deserves no lesser name—has evolved, ils author 
proves her mastery over both manner and matter, — shows no sign of 
flagging.”--The late Mr. Albany F. Major in The Bookma 

London: Alfred H. maeeen 56 Charing Cross Roa L W.C. 2, at ihe Sigs 


‘he Smithy. 

















SAYA PSY YAYAVSYSVIVA VEYA YAIIYS VSIA YAYAIOY) 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS f 
deals with reactions; one says 


“black,” and > 
you think of white; “smoke,”” and you think i 
of fire; ‘“ books,”” and you think of Bumpus. \ 
That is the genuine reaction, and Bumpus are 
doing everything in their power (which is con- 
siderable) to make such reactions profitable to 
their clients. With their huge steck, competent 
staff, and good service they can get the very 
book that you want. 


Whenever you think of ‘* Books,’’ 
think of Bumpus 








aPaSe4 


esses 


Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Booklet 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*‘Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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WANTED, 
Undamaged copies of “‘THE SPECTATOR” 


Dated JULY IlIth, 1925, 
and NOVEMBER 28th, 1925. 


Box No. 1334, the hast clator, 13 York St., Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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has been preserved to posterity through 
the medium of tablets, papyri, manuscripts 
and books. 
The reader with a serious turn of mind 
can find, in the New Mudie’s, books deal- 
ing with every branch of learning, of all 
ages and countries, including rare and 
out-of-print books which are unobtainable 
elsewhere. 

Prospectus and full particulars of the 

Library Service that is famous through- 

out the World may be had on application 

to the General Manager. 
are speciclists in Bookbinding. 
selling, Stationery and Theatre 

ticket Departments. 





We 
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SELECT-LIBRARY'LTID. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 
48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4 
132 Kensington High Strect, W. 8 





THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


The Journal of the ROYAL ECONOMIC SOCIETY. 
MARCH, 1926. 
CONTENTS : 
FAMILY ALLOWANCES. By Professor D. H. Macerecor. 
THE LAND AND THE NATION. By C. Damrizer Wuernam. 
THE PROFIT CYCLE IN AGRICULTURE. By H. Betsnaw. 
THE GOLD STANDARD AND THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. 
By R. G. HAwTRey. 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL INCOME. 
S. N. Procorovrrces. 
MEMOIR OF F. Y. EDGEWORTH. 
Price Shillings net. 
London: MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., St. Martin's Street, W.C. 2. 
Application for Fellowship to the Secretary, Royal Economic 
Society, 9 Adelphi ‘Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 


Annual subscription £1 Is. The 
quarterly “Economic Journal,’ an Economic 
sundry important publications at reduced prices. 
£10 10s. 


By Professor 


By J. M. Keynes. 


Six 


subscription includes the 
Histort Series and 
Life composition 





BAR RRL UE RH le 


THE CRITICAL AGE 
OF WOMAN 


There comes to every Weman an intensely Critical Peried with 
prebiems and difficulties of its ewn. She becomes liable to fits ef 
depression; her nerves seem intolerably strained, and her former 
serenity torsakes her; she experiences dizziness, palpitations, rushes 
of bieed te the head, lassitude-—-in shert, a multiplicity ef treubies 
whieh perplex and bewilder her. 
It behoves all women to arm themselves with the knowledge which will 
ease those difficulties and solve those problems by reading Walter M. 


Gallichan's 
“The Critical Age of Woman.” 6s. 9d.. Post Free. 


in which the author conveys just that information 
for want of which women have suffered so needlessly. 
The folicwing extracts’ from authoritative reviews speak for themselves: 
British Medical Journal: “A quantity of commonsense instruction and 
Sdvice.”’ 

Nursing Mirror: ‘ This book should cheer and encourage many a wor .n 
on the verge of the menopause.” 
Glasgow Herald: Highly 

Fritten 
Husbands who really care for their married happiness should read this book. 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster $q., E.C. 4. 


instructive, strongly sensible, and well 





lamas 
ith 
wae Health and Efficiency FREE upon request. 





Catalogue and Specimen Copy of 





2 notable new books 





An Adventurous J ourney 
ty Mires. ALEC TWEEDIE, 


(Large, handsome vol., with numerous watercolour 
sketches by the author. 24/- net.) 
Mrs. Alec Tweedic, whose previous books include 
“Mainly East” and “Thirteen Years of a Busy 
Woman’s Life,” has justly earned for herself the 
title of the world’s greatest woman traveller. She 
writes in an engaging style, and tells of a re- 
markable and dangerous journey in Russia, 
Siberia and China. (Ready Friday.) 





Naval Memories 


and Tradition 


by ApML. Sir 


vol. 18/- net.) 


4 cia , H a7 Pn 9 i] 
(Large, Aandsonie wUius. 


\' fascinating record of varied experiences by one 


who served at the historic bombardment of 
\lexandria and as Commander-in-Chief of the 
( ape (00d Hope Station dur the Wat 


uring 
(Ready Friday.) 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 












(Publishers), Ltd., Paterit ster Row 











F.R.G.S. 


HERBERT KING-HALL 
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| THE FUTURE : 
: 1 FUTURE | 
A i 
a A NEW VOLUME IN THIS SERIES ENTITLED  |E 
a Ife 
a | Faé 
| THE COAL CRISIS | 
d Ig 
3 $AND THEFUTURE: i 
a IES 
| A STUDY OF SOCIAL DISORDERS AND THEIR [& 
4 TREATMENT. i 
q re 
a By IE 
ef] PROFESSOR GEDDES, DR. SALEEBY [5 
c : _ ee Ex 
AND OTHERS : 

ER 

Cloth bound, 8s. 6d. net. Paper bound, 6s. net. Ips" 

IE 

** Full of inspiration . . . almost a perfect book.” Ei 
Westminster Gazctte. Et 

Ee 

\ 16-page Pamphlet with Abstracts of previous volumes | 

can be had gratis from ak 
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65 BELGRAVE ROAD, S.W. 1 5 

or from i 
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The International Anarchy, 1904-1914 


By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 17s. 6d. 
‘“‘ We know of no book which so nearly attains the spirit of true impartiality and in which also the highest 
standard of critical accuracy is so well maintained.’’-—Times. 


The Limitations of Victory Isvolsky and the World War 


Based on the Docuinents Recently Published by the German 


By ALFRED FABRE-LUCE. ‘Translated by Constance: Foreign Office. 

"ESEY. 2s. od, sia ‘ ees pak ’ 

bia acl By FRIEDRICH STIEVE. Translated by FE. W. 

An impartial survey of the origins and immediate causes DICKES. 10s. 6d. 

and lessons of the War. “Itis of great interest and (judiciously read) of great 
value.” —Brrannugham Post. 


Where is Britain Going? A New Europe 


By LEON TROTSKY. Introduction by H. N., By Dr. C. F. HEERFORDT. 6s. 6d 
BRAILSFORD. Cloth, 4s. 6d.; Paper 2s. 6d. Rh ; : iy 
‘A very sincere, thoughtful, and well-reasoned contri- 


‘He is a clever writer. with a brisk and facile style and bution to the cause of Kuropean welfare . . . 


a distinct turn for epigraim. Weekly Dispatch, —Birining) 


Life of Frederick William 


the Great Elector of Brandenburg. 
By E. C. MAURICE. 5s. 


This biography shows how I'rederick William, “ the Great Elector,’ revived the State of Brandenburg, 
after the ruin of Germany by the Thirty Years’ War. 


p> 


The Functions of an English Free Thought in the Social Sciences 
Second Chamber Ficls Character iad Lin 


‘ — . By J. A. HOBSON, 10s. 
Ry G. B. ROBERTS, LL.B. -3. 6d. ¥ 3 
ois , er : ’ “This important book is one of the ablest of th 
fhe aim of this book is to prove the case for the Second 9 eras elt ; Paik , 
. : es ; able volumes that Mr. Hobson has contributed to the 
Chamber so far as Great Britain is concerned . : , 
study of Sociology. Vane y Gua 


Bench ond Bar On Education 


A Searchlight 


_ Especially in Early Child} 
By WILLIAM DURRAN. Foreword by Frevurick 


Soppy, M.A. 6s. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 6s. 
A lively gruelling for Bench and Bar.” “T commend it to all teachers as a thought provoking 
—Daily Dispatch. book. Schoolinaster. 


The Sacred Tree 


Being Part Il. of THE TALE OF GENJI. Fourth Impression 
By LADY MURASAKI. Translated by ArruvcrR WALEY. ros. 6d. 


The Craft of the Poet The Isle of Mistorak and Other 
Poems 





By F. W. FELKIN. 3s. Od. 
By A. W. S. 6s. 
Nothing could be bettter than his detailed and admirably 4 he author has taken a story outlined in Mandeville's 
straightforward sections on varieties of metre, scansion, pc oe cera Mg ow Ry sacri 1 Recap, 0 Be 
and rhythm.’’—-Birmingham Post. of deep psychological interest. . , 
T 
RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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The Pen War 
has been Won! 


HE ‘CARTRIDGE’ Pen holds 

the field, because it is the only 
pen on the market that can be 
filled without the use of an ink- 
pot. The ink, which is LIQUID, 
and absolutely pure, is contained 
in sealed metal cartridges, each 
sufficient to write 10,000 words. 
You insert a cartridge, give it 

one turn—and write. 


Price 25/- 


DE LUXE MODELS £2: 2:0 upwards. 


Liquid Ink Cartridges now reduced from 4.- to 2 


CARTRIDGE PEN 


From all Stationers and Stores, and wholesal from 
McCorquodale & Co., Ltd., 15 King Street, London, E.C.2 


6 per dozen. 
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WITHOUT 
TAX 


OST investments yield a divi- 

dend which is paid after the 

Income Tax has been de- 
ducted, with the result that the return 
from the Investment is materially re- 
duced. Even when dividends are paid 
Tax free, the investor has to negotiate 
with the Revenue Authorities for an 
adjustment or refund on his or her 
annual return for Income Tax assess- 
ment, after an expensive and irritating 
proceeding. 


But the thirty thousands of men and 
women who are investors in the Abbey 
Road Building Society have no such 
loss or trouble. Their money earns 
them a steady and certain FIVE PER 
CENT. net and entirely free of Income 
Tax. 


They have no adjustments to make 
with the Revenue Commissioners, and 
they are not liable for Income Tax on 
dividends or interest received from an 
Abbey Road investment. 


Any sum from one shilling up to 
within £5,000 can be invested at any 
time with the utmost case, and the 
whole, or part, can be as easily with- 
drawn without delay, deduction or loss. 


There are no fees or commissions to be 
paid; there is no fluctuation of interest 
or depreciation of capital; the Abbey 
Road Society offers unquestionable 
security to investors, large or small. 


Why not invest in this wise and 
profitable way? Send a postcard 
to-day to the Secretary, asking 
for Free Investment Booklet “ R.” 


‘ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON'S FOREMOST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


16 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON 


——————— 
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“Ah, make the most of what ye yet 
inay spend.”—-OMAR KHAYYAM. 


HILE the ordinary old-fashioned “ Life” 
policy makes useful provision in case of 
death, and the usual form of ‘“ Endowment” 
assurance affords protection when one looks forward 
to retiring, each type of policy falls just short of 
giving “complete” cover. What one really requires 
is a contract which, while providing a substantial 
sum in, say, 20 or 25 years, 
WILL NOT CEASE TO PROTECT 


—and such a contract is the 


“PERFECT 
POLICY” 


which secures :— 


1. £1,000 IN CASH at the end of 
25 years. 


2. CONTINUED ASSURANCE for 
ANOTHER £1,000 


payable on death thereafter WITHOUT ANY 
FURTHER PAYMENTS, and without Medical 


Examination. 


THUS SECURING £2,000 in all. 


3. GUARANTEED ADDITION OF 


£25 

to the sum assured FOR EACH 
PREMIUM PAID in the event of death 
within the 25 years. 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


(Founded 1831.) 


President: HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 


HEAD OFFICE: 
28 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 13 CORNHILL, E.C. 3. 





ASSETS - £8,000,000. 





Readers are requested to send for par- 


ticulars. A pesicard stating age will suffice. 


























